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New Leader Correspondent 
asks top German leaders 


Should Germany 


Be Rearmed? 


BONN 
VER SINCE the outbreak of the Korean war, Europe 
has been debating the question: Should Germany be 
rearmed? In France and the Low Countries as well as in 
the West German Republic, the problem of German se- 
curity against possible Communist attack is a crucial one. 
American officials have also made carefully guarded 
statements on the subject. John J. McCloy, the U.S. High 
Commissioner in Germany, and Dean G. Acheson, U.S. 
Secretary of State, have both indicated that the question 
of adequate defense for Western Germany is being con- 
sidered on a top level. This week, the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers may make a final decision on the problem at 
their New York meeting. 

How do the Germans themselves feel about their re- 
armament? What is the mood of the Bundestag at Bonn? 
In an effort to answer this question, I asked five top Ger- 
man leaders—representing a good cross-section of Ger- 
man political opinion—to answer, in their own words. 
the question: Should Germany be rearmed? As can be 
seen, four of the five answered “no,” although for widely 
different reasons and with varying degrees of insistence. 
To allow the reader to draw his own conclusions, here are 
the exclusive statements of these five German leaders. 


DR. KONRAD ADENAUER, head of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and Chancellor of the West German Republic: 


I have repeatedly declared myself against Germany’s 
rearmament because, above all, | want to give expression 





By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


to the profound desire for peace on the part of the Ger- 
man people and the German youth. It must not be for- 
gotten that this youth, dragged out of school at the age of 
15, made to as- 
sist in AA ac- 
tions and finally 
sent into battle 
without adequate 
training — this 
youth feels a 
deep horror of 
uniforms, arms 
and war. Who- 
ever talks cas- 
ually about Ger- 
many’s rearma- 
ment, must not 
overlook this fac- 
tor. 

The defense of 
Europe will not 
be feasible at all 
unless Europe unites as quickly as possible, economically 


CHANCELLOR KONRAD ADENAUER 


as well as politically. I am convinced that Europe will 
only be attacked if it offers a temptation to a potential 
attacker through disunity, conflicts, or political and 
economic weakness. Once we have a politically united 
and economically prosperous Europe, the question of 
its defense will appear quite different. In such a Europe, 
Germany will certainly be willing to play her part. 
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DR. KURT SCHUMACHER, leader of the Opposition and 
head of the Social Democratic Party of Western Germany: 


My reply to your question about rearmament is 
“Absolutely, no!” The German people suffered huge 
losses in manpower, almost as great as those of the 
Russians, without anything resembling the Russian re- 
serves. As long as the Germans do not have even the 
possibility of effectively defending their country, it seems 
absurd to me to even discuss this problem. Acceptance of 
rearmament _ to- 
day would be 
tantamount to 
sacrificing the 
last remnant of 
German youth, 
and it would run 
the certain risk 
of another 
scorched - earth 
experience. For 
this reason (and 
there are others), 
we say “No!” 


HEINRICH 
HELLWEGE, 
chief of the Ger- 


man Party: 





OPPOSITION’S KURT SCHUMACHER 


For me and my party, a close, friendly relation with 
France is the basis of any possible German policy. But 
in the French perspective, everything centers around the 
question of security. As long as France considers itself 
threatened by an armed Germany, we can never be gen- 
uine friends. Thus, for reasons of foreign policy alone, | 
must say I am opposed to the rearmament of Germany. 


JOSEPH BAUMGARTNER, ex-minister and leader of the 


ultra-federalist Bavarian Party, strong in South Germany: 


In order to prevent Western Germany’s being enslaved 
by Asia, I regard a re-militarization of Germany to be 
necessary in the long run. In view of the grave.errors 
committed by Germany and the historic experience with 
Prussian militarism, however, such remilitarization must 
be effected on completely different lines. The various Ger- 
man states and Laender should set up their own contin- 
gents, in close cooperation with the Western Allies. A 
German general staff under Prussian or North-German 
leadership must be rejected. 


ERNST REUTER, Mayor of Berlin, a Social Democratic 
leader with a considerable following in East Germany: 


It is a mistake to think along antiquated military lines. 
I would not insist that Germany should not have an army 
for the next 5000 years; that would be a complete mis- 
apprehension of future possibilities. But I do not know 
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if we will need an army by that time. Logically speaking, 
before having an armed force, it is necessary to have a 
state. One cannot start with an army. In Berlin, for in- 
stance, we have created a state and shown that even with- 
out armament it can be an effective weapon. I would 
like to recall Mr. 
McCloy’s words. 
“The spirit of 
Berlin will live 
on in Germany 
and in Europe, 
when the issue 
has been solved.” 

First of all, 
Germany must 
really awaken. as 
Goebbels used to 
say. Then all the 
problems may be 
discussed, not 
only the _ prob- 
lems of 1950, I 


am anxious that 





BERLIN MAYOR ERNST REUTER 


the new Germany 

should be a free, democratic country, with a political 
will of its own and free of ressentiments. We do not wish 
to restore the past. As to the German military, well, 
everybody knows what they are worth and how much 
harm would be caused by their come-back. 

I myself am strictly against rearmament. | suppose you 
will get the same reply nearly everywhere, though | know 
very well that this “No” springs from a variety of differ- 
ent motives within the German people, and that these 
motives are not always of a positive character. One thing 
is interesting: large parts of the German people, mainly 
among the youth, fortunately, are filled with a genuine 
revulsion against war. They are really fed up with it, 
and thus it is impossible to create a nationalist movement 
on a broad foundation. Some people, on the other hand, 
have totally different motives. “Why should we burn our 
fingers for the sake of the Allies?” is their argument in 
rejecting rearmament. The speeches of Pastor Niemoeller, 
for example, savor of the old nationalist tendencies; mili- 
tary impotence brought him to pacifism. Some people 
think we Germans only want to establish a political bal- 
ance of power. This is a naive overestimate of the Ger- 
man situation, as well as a misconstruction of the facts: 
there can be no neutrality in regard to the Eastern 
regime. To repeat, | am against a rearmament of Ger- 
many, but not because we wish to be neutral or intend to 
act as the chief arbitrators between Stalin and Truman. 
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By Bela Fabian 





The Message the East 
Is Waiting to Hear 


The people of the Soviet orbit must be told that America 


does not tolerate tyranny anywhere, for their greatest fear 


is not U. S. democracy, but U. S. indifference to their fate 


HEN I was a child. | was often puzzled by the 

Biblical account of how the Hebrews blew their 
trumpets for seven days and caused the walls of Jericho 
to fall. Later, I understood that the trumpet-blowing 
could only have been propaganda. 

Obviously, the efficiency of propaganda depends on 
who is blowing the trumpet, and what kind of music the 
trumpet is playing. The first consideration invoives per- 
sonnel; the second, content. There is very little that can 
be said about personnel without raising the question of 
finances, which I am not qualified to discuss. May | 
merely note that the voices of radio commentators and 
actors are as important as the scripts they read. In 
concentration camps (and the entire Soviet orbit is one 
large concentration camp), one learns to listen between 
the lines. The difference between a perfunctory voice and 
one which sounds as if the announcer means what he 
says is enormous, and can be perceived instantaneously 
by the sensitive listener behind barbed wires. This re- 
lates back once again to content. for no actor, no matter 
how skillful, can make an insincere and contradictory 
message sound thoroughly convincing. 

I would say that the four essentials of a sound “truth 
campaign” directed at the people of the Soviet orbit are, 
briefly, (1) it must give hope: (2) it must show that 
America knows everything that goes on within these 
countries; (3) it must be aimed at every segment of the 
population; and (4) it must have a single, unfaltering 
“line” which must echo and re-echo through every last 
sentence that is published or read over the air. 

Stalinist propaganda behind the Iron Curtain feeds on 
despair. In a million subtle ways, it tells the Hungarian, 
the Rumanian, the Czech. the Bulgarian, the Russian: 
“You won’t be helped, nobody cares about you. your 
cause is helpless. Play ball with us and you can go about 





your normal life. Why protest or aid the underground? 
You haven’t got a chance.” 
While people behind the Iron Curtain take outright 


Communist propaganda less seriously than people any- 





On July 22, THE NEw LEADER opened a symposium 
on American propaganda abroad with an article by 
its associate editor, Anatole Shub, entitled “How to 
Make the T-Bomb.” In recent issues, we have pre- 
sented the views of Foy D. Kohler, chief of the 
International Broadcasting 
Division of the State De- 
partment, and Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and mem- 
ber of the President’s Advi- 
sory Commission on Infor- 
mation. This week, we de- 
part from the strictly Amer- 
ican vantage point and be- 
gin considering U.S. propa- 
ganda from the point of view of its listeners in the 
Soviet orbit. The first of several contributors to 
this symposium with wide contacts behind the Iron 
Curtain, is Dr. Bela Fabian, a leader of the Hun- 
garian Democratic party and author of a recent 
book on Cardinal Mindszenty. He was in Russian 
prison camps in Tashkent, Eastern Siberia and 
Leningrad after the Bolshevik seizure of power, 
and wrote—in ]919—a book entitled The Methods. 
Means and Results of Bolshevik World Propaganda. 
He spent part of World War II in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps at Auschwitz, Oranienburg, Sachsen- 
hausen and Ohrdruf and, after escaping from the 
Nazis in 1945, came to the United States. 
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where else, this level of propaganda—the propaganda of 
despair—makes its mark. It must be effectively countered. 

To give hope to listeners in the Soviet orbit, we do 
not need long essays or philosophical discussions. Short 
news items are enough. Five or ten short news items a 
day which give hope would make the U.S. radio worth 
the risk involved in listening to it. 

What kind of news items give hope? Certainly news of 
active and successful large-scale American opposition to 
Stalinism cannot help but cheer America’s millions of 
friends behind the Iron Curtain. But this must be handled 
carefully. Reiteration of America’s desire for peace, prob- 
ably effective in Western Europe, is poison behind the 
Iron Curtain. For rather than giving hope, declarations 
that America seeks peace with Stalin and his satellite 
dictators are the best possible pro-Soviet propaganda. 
Such declarations fit right in with the Communist line 
that America has no interest in the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. On the other hand, such news as the formation 
on American soil of National Committees of democratic 
leaders of Eastern European countries has the opposite 
effect. It shows that America wants peace not with the 
dictators but with the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

Generally, however, news of American activity in the 
outside world is far less effective than news from inside 
the countries themselves. America’s intelligence service ie 
well informed on almost every event of possible politic: 
significance in these countries. This knowledge shoula 
be transmitted back to the peoples of those countries, 
from whom it is hidden. America must give them news 
about their oppressors, how they live in luxury, what they 
do with their money, how some of them smuggle it to 
Western banks, and so forth. America must give them 
news that is suppressed by their rulers, to show them that 
America knows the score. U.S. propaganda should record 
every good deed and every bad deed done in these coun- 
tries, to show the people there that America is keeping 
a strict accounting and to encourage resistance. U.S. 
propaganda must provide news of successful under- 
ground activity, to show that the fight against Communist 
tyranny goes on and mounts in intensity. Recently. the 
Hungarian Communist press reported the arrest of a 
group of Stakhanovite activists who had been “cheating” 
in the factories. These workers were denounced as “old 
Social Democrats” and “tools of American imperialism,” 
and the story of how they sabotaged production was 
spoken of openly. The other day it was reported that the 
Soviet authorities in Hungary had arrested a group of 
Russian officers, who had been selling arms to the Hun- 
garian underground. This is the kind of news the people 
behind the Iron Curtain want to hear. U.S. propaganda 
should provide it, with the twin aims of encouraging the 
population and weakening the discipline of the Commu- 
nist ruling class. 

To whom should U.S. propaganda address itself? The 
obvious answer is, “to everybody,” but this is not as easy 
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as it sounds. U.S. propaganda should definitely avoid 
antagonizing any significant segment of the population, 
but it must—in the case of radio—take into account ex- 
actly who is listening. A large proportion of listeners to 
the Voice of America, BBC, and Radio Free Europe, are 
intellectuals, and this must be carefully borne in mind. 
Because the intellectuals disseminate news and influence 
public opinion, they are probably the most important seg- 
ment of the population. This does not mean they can be 
treated like children or exposed to long and windy 
rhetoric. It means, on the other hand, that they must be 
armed with hard, clean facts which will rankle and give 
them no peace—news of resistance, news of government 





Huncary’s Communist boss Mathias Rakosi—In Hungary and 
other Communist-dominated countries, American propaganda must 


stress “the growing isolation of the rapacious ruling clique. 


scandals, news of betrayals within the ruling clique. It 
means they must be told this news plainly and repeatedly. 

Rank-and-file Communists and Russian troops in the 
satellite countries should not be personally attacked, but 
appealed to. The assault should always be on Stalin and 
Communism, and U.S. propaganda should show that they 
are the enemies not only of the Russian armies and occu- 
pation officials, but of the native Communists as well. 
In a Communist dictatorship, nobody can feel secure. In 
a country like Hungary, which has experienced the execu- 
tion of such a formidable Communist as Laszlo Rajk, the 
theme to be stressed is the growing isolation of the rapa- 
cious ruling clique, and the growing bloody gulf not only 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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PROPAGANDA CONTINUED 


between the regime and the people, but between the top 
despots and their supposed Communist following. The im- 
portance of intellectuals, of Communists, and of occupa- 
tion officials can not be over-estimated, since it is pre- 
cisely these groups that are most capable of effective 
action. 

In order to appeal to all groups and to furnish the 
people of the Soviet orbit with the news most vital to 
them, U.S. propaganda should have a consistent “line.” 
It must be a line that is simple, clear, and all-inclusive. 
This is a tall order, but I would suggest for the consid- 
eration of U.S. officials the following: America does not 
tolerate slavery—anywhere! Such a line, repeated over 
and over, carried through every possible medium, would 
effectively explain American actions all over the world, 
and at the same time would give the people of the Soviet 
orbit hope. It would encourage the population and weaken 
the hold of Stalinism among the Communist elite. More- 
over, it would be fully in keeping with American tradi- 
tions, for it was Lincoln who said this nation could not 
endure “half slave and half free.” 

The great shock of U.S. action in Korea—despite the 
military setbacks—has still not subsided behind the Iron 
Curtain. For Communist party seminaries from Budapest 
to Khabarovsk teach that America will never fight. At 
these seminaries, where attendance is compulsory, the 
Communist elite of the satellite countries are told again 
and again that Stalinism will triumph in Europe and 
Asia, piece by piece, without being seriously attacked by 
America; and that eventually the American economy 
must collapse and the world triumph of the Soviets will 
follow. The American decision to fight in Korea—and 
similar action in the future—bring more hope to the 
people of the Soviet orbit than mere words ever can. 
This, as Mr. Shub and Mr. Kohler have agreed in pre- 
vious contributions to this symposium, is a matter for 
policymakers rather than for propagandists to decide. 

What about the Communists’ anti-American cam- 
paign? Should the United States counter it? To answer 
this question, I would like to tell a story. A young Ameri- 
can girl who recently returned from Hungary told me of 





her experience in a Budapest shop. The shopkeeper, re- 
cognizing her as an American, began asking her the 
usual questions culled from constant exposure to Commu- 
nist propaganda: “Is it true that in America the Negroes 
are lynched? Is it true that America is anti-Semitic and 
anti-labor?” and so forth. The girl answered as patiently 
as she could. Then, suddenly, the shopkeeper noticed that 
he and the girl were the only people left in the store. 
Breaking off his diatribe, he leaned over the counter and 
asked: “Tell me, how can I get to America?” 

This story illustrates a fundamental fact of the present- 
day world: nobody criticizes America more than the 
Americans. To the people of the United States—and 
especially to its intellectuals—life in this country is the 
constant search for, and smoothing out of, imperfections, 
which thus become magnified out of all proportion. To 
the rest of the world—and especially to people in the 
Soviet orbit—America is a dreamland. All the Communist 
propaganda in the universe can do little to eradicate that 
feeling, especially when it is contrasted by the people 
of the Soviet orbit with the drab reality of their own 
countries. Defending the American “system” in propa- 
ganda battles with the Communists is a waste of time. 
It is not American democracy, but American indifference 
that the people of the Soviet orbit are worried about. 

Let me add, by way of conclusion, that the importance 
of the right kind of propaganda cannot be overestimated. 
It must, of course, be a propaganda of the deed rather 
than of the clever phrase. But the effects of such propa- 
ganda are devastating. Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, proclaiming in unmistakable accents America’s 
love for all the peoples of the world, turned Europe up- 
side down. It made every diplomat quake and emboldened 
millions whose greatest desires were freedom, peace, and 
international justice, and who now knew they had a 
great ally. In essence, this greatest of American “truth 
campaigns” merely extended to the whole globe the 
American message of Monroe and Lincoln: America 
does not—and will not—tolerate tyranny anywhere! It 
is this same message that the people of the Soviet orbit 


are waiting to hear. 





HEAVY FREIGHT 
According to Pravda, Russian railroads carry more passengers 
and freight per mile than those in the United States.—News item. 
With tanks and guns for satellites, 
With loads of loot returning, 
With saboteurs for distant sites, 
With cars of books for burning, 
With voters who have cast a No 
En route to far Siberia, 
No wonder railroad figures show 
Their freight per mile superior! 


THE PARTY LINE IS BUSY 
Reports say that Stalin is overworked.—News item. 


It must be hard to plan new wars, 

Count up one’s slaves, keep track of spies, 
Pretend to be the friend of peace, 

Bump off old friends, think up new lies... . 
Too bad the fellow’s overworked 

And has so many things to do. 
We hope that he will take a rest— 

Then maybe we can have one too! 


—Richard Armour 
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IRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS have 
Pe never made my pulse beat any 
faster. The fact that 
passed and a certain individual is 60 


years have 
or 70 or 80 years old is about as 
thrilling to me as the fact that a 
speedometer registers mileage as 
your car rolls along. But the ninetieth 
birthday anniversary of Abraham 
Cahan gives me a thrill. Here is a 
man whose life has been dynamic, 
whose years have been events, whose 
efforts add up to a record of great 
accomplishment. 

Picture a child born in Vilna in 
1860. At that time, this Russian town 
was about as far removed from 
America in every political and cul- 
tural sense as a place could be. It 
was called the Jerusalem of Russia. 
There little Abraham was trained in 
the formalities of Jewish learning. 
Anyone would have said that his en- 
vironment was totally inadequate as 
a training for life in the bustling 
world of America. 

But before the growing boy was 
twenty the pogroms had begun to 
strike terror. Some hardy adventur- 
ers had already struck out for the 
far-off and unknown Western world. 
For a youngster like Cahan the lure 
was irresistible. Once he was settled 
in New York, his energy and gifts 
instantly opened many avenues to 
him. H. L. Mencken 
Steffens both speak of his talent for 
journalism. With his energy, his gift 


and _ Lincoln 


for picturing life as it rolled along 
the city streets, he could soon have 
become a leading figure in New 
York’s journalistic and literary life. 
He could. that is. if he had been will- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Abraham Cahan— 
A Great American 


ing to desert his people. 

Binding himself to the Jewish im- 
migrants of 1880 offered Cahan but 
slender hope as the basis for a career. 
Hillquit. in 
from a Busy Life, gives a dishearten- 


Morris Loose Leaves 
ing picture of these people: “Merci- 
lessly exploited by their employers 
and despised by their American fel- 
low workers as wage cutters, they 
lacked 


and the power of resistance. They 


completely self-assertiveness 
were weak from overwork and mal- 
nutrition, tired and listless. meek and 
submissive.” 

So that he might help these help- 
less souls, young Cahan resisted the 
temptation of an alluring American 
career. And—as so often hapens— 
by turning away from the pursuit of 
success he found it in greater mea- 
sure than anyone could have prophe- 
sied. Hillquit goes on to describe the 
starting of the first Jewish workers’ 
paper, the Arbeiter-Zeitung, which 
served as organ for the first clothing 
workers’ union. Jewish immigrants 
were now arriving by the millions. 
Abraham Cahan saw that inducting 
them into American society was an 
enormous task. So he set himself the 
mission of interpreting America to 
the Jews and the Jews to America. 

The Jewish Daily Forward, the 
greatest, liveliest. most influential 
Jewish paper in the world, was cen- 
tral to the 
which carried these newcomers for- 


educational movement 
ward from 1880 to 1910. During the 
great days of organization, Abra- 
ham Cahan was constantly active. 
The clothing trades unions were, of 


course, in the lead. But wherever 





Jewish people toiled, they were 
brought into line. The United He- 
brew Trades included them all. 
The unions first sparked by this 
impulse of Jewish energy have come 
to play a part in American life far 
beyond what would naturally have 
fallen to them. 
team of British trade union officials 


Last year, when a 


made an elaborate report on Ameri- 
can trade unions and _ productivity, 
the attention they gave to the cloth- 
ing trades was out of all proportion 
to the latter’s size. In the seventy 
vears from 1880 to 1950, those who 
were the poor and meek and helpless 
have pushed their way up into the 
vanguard of American life. And 
much of the credit for this magnifi- 
cent achievement must go to Abra- 
ham Cahan. 

I lack the space here to tell the 
story of Cahan as a Socialist. He did 
his hest to Americanize socialism. At 
the same time. he helped socialize 
Americanism. Few alive today re- 
member that we had communism in 
America back in 1890 and 1900. Its 
leader was a man named Daniel De 
Leon. From the moment Abraham 
Cahan took up his pen down on the 
East Side. he fought this early brand 
of communism. I recall vividly that 
when De Leon tried to infiltrate the 
just like the fol- 
today—he 


labor movement 
lowers of Mr. 


used every sort of dirty slander to 


Foster 


destroy this young man from Vilna. 
Cahan. from the moment he stepped 
off the gangplank. was too good an 
American to be taken in. 

And then. much later. in the 1930s 
and 1940s. he carried on the same 
good fight. Age never dimmed his 
eye or stilled his voice. He fought 
the Communists inside the Socialist 
party and outside. One of my sharp- 
est recollections is of this keen and 
lively old man standing on the plat- 
form in Madison Square Garden and 
telling the Socialists of New York 
that they should go along with 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. Abra- 
ham Cahan always had nerve. vital- 
ity and insight. He is a fighter who 


never gives up. 











By Oliver Pilat 


The Genteel Mister 


OMETHING close to subversion 
S was achieved by Rep. Rankin 
(D., Miss.) when he arose on the 
floor of the House on August 29, 
1950, to equate Jews with Commu- 
nists trying to upset the government 
and destroy “Christian civilization.” 

When you encounter one of the 
more rabid Rankin racialisms, the 
question always arises as to whether 
it might not be better to ignore it 
entirely. Rankin operates in such a 
fever land of mixed fact. false logic 
and pathological venom that it is 
hard for a normal person to keep 
his head clear and his legs steady. 

In this case, the ranting Missis- 
sippian was only saying what agita- 
tors of the lunatic fringe have been 
saying for a long while, but he was 
saying it in a comparatively respect- 
able setting. Furthermore, it could 
be argued that by ignoring the pro- 
hibition of religious qualifications 
for citizens which is written in- 
eradicably into the country’s funda- 
mental law, Rankin was doing a 
disservice to all religions, not 
merely one. 

By attacking all persons whose 
skin was not white, and all persons 
born abroad or descended from the 
foreign-born, it could be argued also 
that he was indirectly attacking most 
of us, including those who have 
some Indian blood in their veins. 

Certainly he was poisoning the 





OLIVER PILAT, a feature writer for 
the New York Post, has contributed 
to several national periodicals. 





Mississippi's greatest hatemonger is ''fighting 


Communism" these days, but it smells the same 


wellspring of democracy. That is in- 
defensible in peacetime, but far more 
dangerous and despicable at a time 
when members of all the groups so 
attacked are donning uniforms to de- 
fend their country’s interests. 


NO NICE DISTINCTIONS 


Rankin always wraps himself in 
the flag as he proceeds on traitorous 
business. His excuse this time was 
the theft of atomic secrets by a mixed 
group of unscrupulous Soviet agents, 
one or two indoctrinated American 
Communists and several apparently 


deluded sympathizers during the last 
war, though it would be too much to 
expect the Mississippian to make any 
such nice distinctions. The flavor of 
his remarks is best preserved by his 
opening and closing paragraphs. 
“Communism is out not only to 
destroy our form of government but 
also to destroy the Christian reli- 
gion—the Christian civilization.” he 
began. “Not a single one whose 
names I shall read to you today has 
ever been a member of a Christian 
church. There is not a white gentile 
in the entire group, and the same 
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Rankin 


may be said of at least 76 per cent 
of the Communists in this country.” 
Wasn’t it FBI Director Hoover 
who laid to rest the completely im- 
aginary story that Jews ever domin- 
ated the Bolsheviks in Russia or the 
Communist party. U.S.A.? 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Anyway, that’s Rankin’s introduc- 
tion. His peroration is similar except 
that it adds a little dirty doubletalk: 

“Mr. Speaker, these are the people 
who have been stealing our atomic 
secrets to aid this enemy of civiliza- 
tion known as Communism to blow 
the U.S. to pieces. Mr. Speaker, there 
is not a single Christian or a single 
white gentile among these Commu- 
nists which I have just named, who 
have been plotting the overthrow of 
this government and the destruction 
of our Christian civilization; if we 
fail to pass this bill and to take every 
other step necessary to protect our 
people against these enemies within 
our gates then God save America.” 

The names mentioned by Rankin 
start with Lee Pressman, former 
counsel of the CIO who has repudi- 
ated the Communist party and the 
Progressive party. though as far as 
I know he has never been accused of 
atomic espionage. 

Harry Gold next. “Harry Gold, 
alias Golodnitsky. who has just been 
convicted. His real name is Golodnit- 
sky. . .. Born in Switzerland of Rus- 
sian parentage, or born in Russia, he 
entered the United States with his 


parents and claimed ‘derivative’ 
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citizenship. Their name was changed 
from Golodnitsky to Gold. . . . Then 
there is Sanford Lawrence Simons, 
another one who is charged with par- 
ticipating in this Gold, or Golodnitsky 
treason. .. .” 

Note the anti-foreignism and anti- 
Semitism of the insistent “Gold or 
Golodnitsky” refrain. 

“Then you have David Greenglass, 
one of the confessed spies, or one of 
the cohorts of Harry Gold. 

“He was defended by John Rogge. 
a Communist down here 
who put in his time persecuting, and 
using the powers of this government 
Americans who 


attorney 


to persecute, real 
were trying to expose Communism 
and drive it from the country.” 

Remember the “real Americans” 
whom Rogge prosecuted as Assistant 
Atty. General during the war: Liz 
Dilling, William Dudley Pelley of 
the Silver Shirts, Gerhard Wilhelm 
Kunze and August Klapprott of the 
Bund, George Sylvester Viereck, and 
the rest? 

On the basis of advice from Rogge. 
who is currently a thorn in the side 
of the Communist party, Greenglass 
proceeded to cooperate fully with the 
government in unveiling the whole 
tangled story of atomic espionage. 

Rankin avoids this fact, or any 
other that adds shading or perspec- 
tive to his black-and-white version of 
racial and religious treachery. 


MINOR SLIPS—LARGE ERRORS 


In his House oration, Rankin 
pounded home the revelation that 
David Greenglass’ mother was born 
in Poland. A little later, he disclosed 
that Ethel Greenglass Rosenberg’s 
mother was born in Austria, appar- 
ently having no idea that Ethel is 
David’s sister. 

Confronted with this error, it is 
quite likely that Rankin would retort 
that a woman born in two places in 
Europe at one time was a logical 
mother for an atomic spy! Facts 
don’t mean too much to him. In his 
speech to the House, the Congress- 
man makes at least two other similar 


bulls. 


Large-scale errors loom among 
Rankin’s minor slips. Klaus Fuchs is 
glorified not only as “one of the most 
dangerous atomic spies on earth” but 
also by implication as a non-gentile 
or Jew. 

Surely even a casual reading of 
newspaper clips would have told Ran- 
kin that Fuchs was a Protestant, the 
brilliant but eccentric 
Protestant minister! 

Oops—we seem to be in danger of 
sinking hip-deep in the 
created by Rankin’s prejudice and 
carelessness. There is only one guid- 


son of a 


morass 


ing principle to help us get back 
again on firm ground: the law in the 
U.S. does not stigmatize any race or 
religion for an act committed by an 
individual. 

It is no more fair to blame the 
Jewish religion because a few per- 
sons with what are commonly called 
Jewish names are involved in crim- 
inal charges of espionage than it is 
to classify all Italians as counterfeit- 
ers because two were picked up in 
Brooklyn recently with phoney $10 
bills in their pockets. Multiply your 
own comparisons. 


RANKINESQUE MOONSHINE 


In the case of several defendants 


in the trials, there is 
some indication of a violent youthful 
rebellion against religion, satisfied by 
acceptance of a non-religious polli- 
tical dogma. One or two others seem 
to have been exceptionally weak and 
timid people, of the sort who seek 


reassurance in an infallible code of 


espionage 


conduct. 
Questions of 
plexity are involved in the predomi- 
nant characteristics of the defend- 
ants involved in these cases. Thev 
solved in a 


considerable com- 


cannot, however, be 
Rankinesque atmosphere, and prob- 
ably should not be even mentioned in 
the same breath. 

It is a well-known fact that two 
gentlemen with white hair and glar- 
ing eyes were found distilling moon- 
shine illegally in Mississippi a few 
weeks ago. 

Oh Mis-ter Ran-kin! 








Hugger-Mugger 
At ECOSOC 


By Arnold Beichman 


F COURSE, it could have hap- 
ie ioe quite innocently, but the 
old hands around international con- 
ferences don’t seem to think so. 

It all started at the 11th session of 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (hereinafter referred 
to as ECOSOC), which adjourned 
sine die in Geneva August 16. The 
date of the mystery is August 7, and 
the details have just been reported to 
me and are being recounted here for 
the first time. 

A day or so earlier, ECOSOC had 
received an urgent cable from the 
UN Security Council in Lake Success 
requesting that it decide on aid and 
assistance to be given through the 
UN command to the embattled people 
of Korea. 

The International 
of Free Trade Unions, which has 
status at the UN as an NGO— 
a non-governmental organization— 
asked the NGO Committee of the 
Council for a chance to address the 


Confederation 


council on this item. A similar re- 
quest was received from the Stalinist 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Monday morning, August 7, the 
ICFTU spokesman, Miss Toni Send- 
er, told the NGO Committee that the 
ICFTU had already pledged full sup- 
port to the UN in its .resistance to 
Communist aggression in Korea. The 
WETU representative followed and 
played the usual Aoni soit qui Malik 
pense LP record about terror and 
bombing of innocent populations, 
etc., etc., and said WFTU opposed 
any aid through the UN. 

A closed NGO 


session of the 
ARNOLD BEICHMAN has written for 


the New York Times and Post. 


Committee follows and it is decided 
not to grant the floor to the WFTU 
spokesman at the upcoming plenary 
session later in the day. The ICFTU 
indicated it would not press its re- 
quest to address the session. 

Now, something peculiar hap- 
pened. That afternoon, an official UN 
press release was issued which said 
that nobody but the WFTU had ap- 
peared before the NGO Committee 
and reported only the WFTU state- 
ment. 

There was no mention whatsoever 
in the official UN release that the 
ICFTU had been represented and a 
statement offered. 

As soon as Toni Sender got wind 
of the release, she hustled over to the 
NGO Committee chairman, Corley 
Smith, a tall, shrewd Englishman 
with headquarters in New York, who 
gives every indication of becoming 
a capable working-class Lord Peter 
Wimsey. An impish sense of humor 
masks a forceful personality. It didn’t 
take him a second to catch on that 
this kind of exceptional reporting 
was peculiar. He moved in fast. 

That evening, as the plenary ses 
sion drew to a close, Smith rose and 
told the delegates that the ICFTU 
spokesman who had addressed his 
committee in support of the UN 
Korean action had gone unmentioned, 
while the entire report was given over 
to the WFTU spokesman’s denuncia- 
tion of that action. He made it clear 
that he regarded the affair as grave 
and he asked for a thorough and im- 
mediate investigation. 

The ECOSOC president, Hernan 
Santa Cruz, a Chilean, said this was 
grave, indeed, and he would investi- 
gate and report back to the Council. 





Comes now David Owen, Assistant 
Secretary-General. who says _ that, 
unfortunately. there had been four 


meetings that morning to be covered 
but only three press release writers 
available. As a result, the release in 
question was based—slight cough 
here—on insufficient information. 
However, he said, the UN Press 
Center intervened in time and cor- 
rections were made. 

No, says Corley Smith, it simply 
won't do, old boy; there must be 
some better explanation for this 
monkey business. In the first place, 
he had deliberately convened his 
NGO Committee for 9:30 in the 
morning so that it wouldn’t conflict 
with other meetings. 

In the second place, said Smith (I 
pledge I shall never again be beastly 
to the British), if a meeting cannot 
be covered by a press officer, it were 
better not to report it at all rather 
than to report it incorrectly. And in 
the third place, the Department of 
Information budget happens to be 
higher than that of any other unit, 
so that there should be sufficient 
press officers and, by the way, is any- 
body checking to see if the press of- 
ficers get to work on time? 

After these few jabs and hooks to 
the face, Smith went to work on the 
body. Since the WFTU statement 
had been declared non-receivable by 
the NGO Committee, it should not 
have been used in the UN com- 
munique at all, particularly because 
it so discredited the action of the 
United Nations. The chief of the In- 
formation Service was _ responsible 
and so, in the first place, let’s have 
a real investigation. 

Santa Cruz, the ECOSOC presi- 
dent, said he would toss over to 
Trygve Lie the job of tracking down 
the character responsible for the re- 
lease, who may—or may not he—a 
stringer for Pravda. 

The mystery, of course, hasn’t 
been solved. Nobody has even estab- 
lished a motive, but with Corley 
Smith on the job—well, [ll let you 
know how it comes out in the end. 
I’m betting Smith gets his man. 


The New Leader 








By David J. Dallin 


New Light on the Comintern 


Former Spanish Communist leader Luis Garcia's book tells 


the inside story of Comintern's ‘dissolution’ in 1943 


Have Lost Faitu 1n Moscow is 
i the title of a book recently pub- 
lished in Paris. It can be described 
without reservation as one of the 
most important books of our time. 

The author of the book is Enrique 
Castro Delgado, a leader of the Span- 
ish Communist party during the civil 
war, when he used the name Luis 
Garcia, by which he is still generally 
known. In the spring of 1939, after 
the defeat of the Republic, Garcia 
fled to Russia with a group of other 
Spanish refugees. In Moscow, he 
represented the Spanish CP in the 
Comintern, living in the celebrated 
Lux Hotel, where foreign Commu- 
nists were quartered. Garcia stayed 
in Russia two years after the “dis- 
solution” of the Comintern in May 
1943. At the end of 1945, he left for 
Mexico. 

By the time his six-year sojourn 
in the “workers’ paradise” was over, 
Garcia regarded his departure from 
Soviet Russia as an “escape.” A keen 
observer, he had had ample oppor- 
tunity in six years to discover what 
Communism meant in actual practice. 
He had also made himself suspect in 
the eyes of the Comintern leadership, 
so that he was doubly delighted to 
take his leave of the Land of Social- 
ism. 

Garcia’s book is an outstanding— 
and, indeed, a unique—report on the 
Soviet Union and the Communist In- 
ternational. It is particularly valuable 
for the light it sheds on the so-called 
“dissolution” of the Comintern. The 
nominal disbanding of the nerve 
center of the 
movement was abruptly announced 


world Communist 
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in the newspapers after a closed ses- 
sion of the small 


“Secretariat.” Those Comintern lead- 


organization’s 


ers not belonging to the Secretariat 
and the 2,000 employes were kept in 
the dark up to the actual public an- 
nouncement. 





TOGLIATTI: ‘JUST AS BEFORE’ 


Garcia’s picture of the reaction 
among the Comintern personnel sup- 
plies an interesting sidelight to the 
official 
worried. What concerns them, how- 
ever, is not the fact that the Com- 
intern has been dissolved, but the 
question of what will 
them.” Beside their own little stakes 


dissolution: “Everybody is 


become of 


in the Comintern, the larger implica- 
tions of the event did not matter. 
Was the 


solved? Garcia provides an eloquent 


Comintern really dis- 


answer. The organization, he shows, 
altered some of its operating proce- 


otherwise continued to 
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function uninterruptedly. Comintern 
boss Georgi Dimitrov moved his of- 
fice “to the third floor of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union; other 
secretaries set up their offices in 
different places. The rest of us, who 
edit the secret broadcasts, now serve 
under Friedrich instead of Togliatti. 
But Friedrich transmits our scripts 
to Togliatti, and Togliatti turns 
them over to Dimitrov. It is just as it 
was before. 

“The chiefs of the foreign delega- 
tions confer daily with Dimitrov and 
receive his instructions through 
Stepanov. Also just as before. 

“The cadre section [leading fig- 
ures in the various Communist par- 
ties] continues its activities, and its 
files grow larger... . 

“Foreign reporters of the Commu- 
nist press continue to file regular re- 
ports with the information and propa- 
ganda section of the ‘dissolved’ Com- 
intern... . 

“The secret section of the ‘dis- 
Comintern remains on the 
floor of the old 


building. It 


solved’ 
main Comintern 
continues to receive 


secret reports from the [foreign 
Communist] parties and to send one 
copy to Dimitrov and another to 
Zhdanov. It continues to send Dimit- 
rov’s instructions to the various Com- 
munist parties abroad and to organ- 
ize trips to and from Moscow... . 
“The 
abroad, such as Cadovila in Latin 
North 


America, go on with their work. All, 


Comintern’s delegates 


America and Browder in 
in short, is precisely as it was.” (In 
Browder’s case, the game of make-be- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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lieve was particularly piquant: the 
American CP had “left” the Comin- 
tern in 1940, three years before its 
“dissolution.” ) 

When the Cominform was founded 
in 1947, Western observers declared 
that the Comintern had been “resur- 
rected.” They were wrong: it had 
never been dissolved in the first 
place. 

By the end of the war. the Com- 
munist émigrés in Moscow’ were 
making preparations to return home 
in the wake of the Red Army to as- 
sume political power and high posi- 
tions. Garcia pictures these prospec- 
tive Communist “statesmen” on the 
eve of their rise to eminence: 

“Ulbricht. representative of the 
German [Communist] party struts 
about the halls of the Lux Hotel like 
a new Fuehrer: a decoration which 
he received for his services as trans- 
lator between Marshal Paulus and 
Marshal 
chest. | don’t know how the generals 


of the Third Reich behave, but | 
doubt that they carry themselves with 


Voronov gleams on _ his 


a more martial air than this mediocre 
representative of the ‘German prole- 
tariat.. Old Pieck, who had once in- 
spired near-panic among the tenants 
of the fourth floor by 
shouting. “The Germans are coming!’ 


rushing in 


has recovered his quiet manner and 


his smile. 

“Among the Hungarians, Rakosi 
is the most unbearable; Geroe looks 
like a bronze statue. ... Ana Pauker 
smiles less than she used to, for a 
future minister must be serious-look- 
ing. Thorez, the hundred-percent 
patriot [who deserted the French 
Army during the 1940 campaign and 
fled to Russia—D.J.D.], has shaved 
off his 


‘citizen Ivanov,’ but simply Maurice 


beard: he is no longer 
Thorez. .. . 

“The people [of the Comintern] 
go shopping . . . in the special stores 
of the NKVD since all these future 
ministers of a number of European 
states are agents of the NKVD.” (My 
italics—D.J.D.) 

As for the ladies of the Comintern 
“on the eve”: “They are no longer 
comrades, they are grandes dames. 
They wear exquisite furs and hats. 
. . . In contrast to the privations and 
rigid rationing of clothes applied to 
the rest of the population, the Gov- 
ernment places no restrictions on 
their purchases.” 

Garcia had occasion to visit a con- 
siderable number of Soviet industrial 
plants. Here are his observations: 

“If I had to choose between the 
gallows and work in a Soviet plant, 
| would unhesitatingly choose the 
former. A few hours of anxiety and 





an instant of pain are preferable to 
months and years of frightful agony: 
fourteen hours of work each day, 
meals consisting of a plate of warm 
water with a few leaves of cabbage. 
a production tempo that makes Ford 
and Citroén seem like splendid phil- 
anthropists; a ten-ruble daily wage. 
of which 30 per cent is withheld on 
various pretexts; eonstant surveil- 
lance by the party, the trade union 
and the NKVD; for billets, a hovel 
that an animal would scorn; the 
sight of one’s fellow-workers’ agony 
without the right to protest, to fight 
or to escape; the obligation to repeat 
constantly amid one’s misery, ‘I am a 
citizen of a land of happiness.’ 

“No! The life of a worker is toler- 
able anywhere but in the ‘land of 
socialism.” To be a worker here 
means hell.” 

Garcia’s remarkable book ends 
with his departure from Odessa. As 
the Russian shore slowly recedes 
from view. the author and his wife, 
Esperanza, gaze back from the boat. 

“Socialism . .. .” says Garcia. 

“A vast concentration 
echoes Esperanza. 

It is tragic that dozens of worth- 
less books find publishers and read- 
ers so easily in this country, while 
one like Garcia’s remains unknown 
to the American public. 


” 
camp, 





The T-Bomb: Dr. Goebbels Takes the Stand 


Of all the modern propagandists, none recognized more clearly the distinction between a totalitarian regime and 
its people than Dr. Joseph Goebbels. As is well known, Goebbels (almost alone among the top Nazi leadership) op- 
posed Reichsminister for the East Alfred Rosenberg’s fatal anti-Russian policy. But he also noted with glee the Allied 


failure to develop a successful appeal to Germany. He writes (March 26, 1942): 


“We'd be in a dangerous fix now if British propaganda from the beginning of the war to this hour had respected 
the German will to live and the German conception of honor. That’s how Chamberlain began on the first day of the 
war. Thank God, the English did not continue along that line.” 

“‘A much more clever form of propaganda,” he writes a day later, “has been proposed in the United States. The 
idea is not to go against the German people but against Nazism. I sense a certain danger. Fortunately the enemy 
propaganda is not so unified and consistent as to be able to stick to such a propaganda slogan for a period of years. 
If this were the case we would face great difficulties every time we were under a new, heavy strain. If I were on the 
enemy side, I should from the very first day have adopted the slogan of fighting against Nazism, but not against 


the German people.” 


Goebbels’ greatest dread was a fortright, concrete peace statement like the Fourteen Points. “We can surely con- 
gratulate ourselves,” he notes. (Jan. 25, 1942), “that our enemies have no Wilson Fourteen Points.” And (April 12, 
1943): “If they (the English) were to put up a peace program somewhat along the lines of Wilson’s Fourteen 


Points they would undoubtedly create great difficulties for us.’ 


° 


Goebbels had innumerable spats with military men in his propaganda duties, but he had nothing but contempt for 
“the so-called foreign propaganda of the Foreign Office.” On March 4, 1943, he concluded: “Diplomats are not 
fitted to conduct propaganda abroad.” By that time it was too late. 
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ARIZONA CATTLE RANCH: MEAT PROCESSING COULD GO CO-OP 


CO-OPERATIVES 


PROMINENT FEATURE in the 

American co-operative land- 
scape in 1950 is the business success 
achieved by rural—i.e., farmers’- 
co-ops. This was made impressively 
clear by the facts and figures cited in 
my recent two articles in THE NEw 
LEADER (August 5 and August 12). 
Purchasing associations are making 
constant progress in the field of in- 
dustrial production, and are building 
a solid foundation for many lines of 
serviceable activity. Marketing as- 
sociations, however, have with com- 
paratively few exceptions confined 
themselves to selling farm products 
for their members, and have entered 
production only on a small scale. In 
so doing, I believe, they are missing 
a great opportunity to effect much 
larger returns for the farmers whose 
crops they market. 

It would be a natural development 
for marketing co-ops to engage in the 
processing of grains, vegetables and 
fruits in mills, canneries, dehydration 
plants and bottling works. Similarly. 
dairy farmers’ co-ops could process 
milk into butter, cheese and other 
products, as is done now to some ex- 





JouN DANIELs is widely known as an 
expert on co-ops. He has also written 
frequently for THe New Leaper. 
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tent, and livestock farmers could take 
up the processing of meats. With 
their own production plants, market- 
ing co-ops would bridge part of the 
gap to the consumers and gain for 
themselves the financial returns now 
reaped by the commercial processors 
who buy farm products directly from 
marketing groups or jobbers, and 
the wholesale purchasers who profit 
as middlemen. 

Meanwhile, a prime need of many, 
if not most, farm cooperatives is 
more democracy. Too many are run 
autocratically by a few insiders or 
by the paid manager, to whom an 
apathetic membership _ relinquishes 
the reins of power. Some farmer co- 
ops, moreover—especially those en- 
gaged in marketing—vote by shares 
of stock like ordinary business cor- 
porations, instead of giving each 
member one vote in true cooperative 
tradition, which makes for demo- 
cratic control. 

Urban consumer cooperatives are 
the ones which stand most in need of 


By John Daniels 


improvement. Their chief need, in 
my view, is for a throughgoing re- 
vision of their characteristic back- 
ward-looking attitude, which focuses 
on the Toad Lane-ers of 1844 in 
Rochdale, England, instead of the 
America of 1950. 

Most urban co-ops in this country 
are composed, not of people near the 
poverty line, but of members of what 
is loosely called the middle class. 
They live comfortably and manage 
their personal affairs accordingly. 
But when they form co-ops, they act 
as though, like the poor folk of Roch- 
dale, they were poverty-stricken and 
obliged to pinch every penny. They 
often seek out dingy little places on 
back streets, or perhaps in basements, 
for their grocery stores. They price 
the shares at only $5, because the 
Toad Lane pioneers priced theirs at 
a pound, failing to realize that it 
takes $25 or $50 today to match the 
buying power of a pound over a hun- 
dred years ago. Hence, they start 
out with insufficient share capital. are 
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forced to make false economies and, 
in the end, fail to make a go of it. 
The members and directors of con- 
sumer co-ops would much rather talk 
Rochdale ideology than face practical 
facts. At a 
of Eastern 


recent reorganization 
meeting Cooperatives, 
which has been in financial straits, 
the committee chairman reported 
that most holders of preferred stock 
would take their loss in its shrunken 
value and still go along. Up popped 
a delegate and exclaimed: “But isn’t 
preferred stock contrary to the Roch- 
dale Principles?” That is like telling 
a drowning man not to reach for a 
floating log because it really has no 
business being there! 


BUSINESS OR CHARITY? 


Another failing of urban co-ops is 
their tendency to regard themselves. 
on the one hand, as a self-supporting 
business enterprise and, on the other 

-under adverse conditions,—as an 
object of charity. At the Eastern Co- 
operatives’ annual meeting last year. 
deficit 
came up for discussion, one inspired 


when the rapidly growing 
speaker urged taking a collection 
among the membership to bail the 
organization out. 

Fortunately, facts can be per- 
suasive, and the exponents of urban 
consumer co-ops are changing their 
attitude and starting to face reality. 
A sustained campaign in this direc- 
tion has been carried on by the Co- 


Builder. 


Superior, Wisconsin. Material issued 


operative published — in 
by the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. is gradually becoming more 
factual. though it still has a long way 
truer 


to go. A perspective, with 


more of an overall view of the 


American economy, would help a 


good deal. Co-ops should admit 
freely that cooperation between 


human beings is not limited to the 
“cooperative movement,” but has al- 
ways existed and takes many forms. 

Lack of such perspective is shown 
in the following excerpt from the 
Cooperative Yearbook concerning the 
Cooperative League: “The League is 
thus the first line of defense of the 
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people’s right to have a share in the 
ownership of, and responsibility for 
their economic institutions, natural 
resources, and channels of trade.” 
But must it not, in all fairness, be 
granted that stockholders of business 
corporations also share in ownership 
and responsibility? Furthermore. it 
is rather ungracious and pretentious 
of consumer co-ops to take a self- 
righteous attitude toward profit-busi- 
ness, when most of the goods they 
carry on their shelves are produced 
in profit-business plants, even though 
they bear the co-op label. 

In short. the profit way and the 
co-op way are both with us, and they 
supplement each other. Each has its 
merits and each its shortcomings. 
The co-ops are more democratic, in 
least, though by no 
Profit 


business has shown far more imag- 


principle at 
means always in_ practice. 
ination and creativity—qualities in 
which co-ops have been conspicu- 
ously lacking. This is, I think, a 
result of the backward-looking Roch- 
dale complex. The growing tendency 
among cooperators to regard the co- 
operative way not as a substitute for 
profit-business. hut as a competitive 
yardstick, is a wholesome develop- 
ment. So far. so good. But the idea 
also works in reverse. Profit-busi- 
ness—its efficiency and receptivity to 
new ideas—is certainly a yardstick 
by which co-ops must measure their 


competitive success. 


GAS CUM GROCERIES 


In the grocery field. co-ops’ mar- 
gins of saving are small, and they 
are at a tremendous disadvantage in 
competing with the chain stores and 
super-markets. The comparatively 
few units which have been signally 
successful have added green goods. 
meats and other things to their line. 
Even so. they have had hard going. 
Some have set up gas stations on the 
side and found, after a time, that the 
tail was wagging the dog, for gas, 
tires and accessories, with garage 
and repair facilities and food service, 
too, make a favorable combination. 

The biggest opportunity for urban 





co-ops, however, is in housing. There 
they can render a great and timely 
service, provided they set their sights 
high and tackle the job on an ade- 
quate scale. They can take as a model 
and an inspiration the large group 
of cooperative apartment houses 
built in New York City by the Amal- 
gamated Housing Corporation. The 
nucleus for the project was formed 
in 1926 by some members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, who 
were aided individually, wherever 
necessary, by loans from their pow- 
erful union; and share capital was 
supplemented by construction funds 
borrowed from an insurance com- 
pany. This enterprise has steadily 
grown until today it is, I believe, the 
largest cooperative housing develop- 
ment in the world. 

Particularly in the great urban wil- 
derness of New York, where local 
communal ties have largely been dis- 
solved and apartment house dwellers 
do not know—or care to know—even 
their next-door neighbors, the ameni- 
ties of living have declined. So-called 
cooperative apartment houses erected 
by business contractors and sold, 
apartment by apartment, to families 
that do not know each other and do 
most of their “co-operative” man- 
agement through a real estate office, 
are surely not the real thing. During 
the depression, most of them ceased 
to be even nominally co-operative. It 
would be a great boon for coopera- 
tive housing if congenial people, with 
real personal ties, could join as co- 
operators to build or buy “local 
habitations.” In suburban areas, co- 
operative communities of separate 
family dwellings could be developed 
in the same way. 

The Cooperative League and sev- 
eral groups which plan to specialize 
in this particular field are preparing 
to undertake co-operative housing 
projects. It is too early, of course, to 
predict success. But the endeavor is 
timely and inspiring, the opportunity 
thus presented will put cooperative 
resourcefulness and enterprise to the 
test. and the results, if good, will put 
urban co-ops decidedly on the map. 
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Wasuincton, D.C. 

N THF NEXT four or five weeks, 
A State Department will be grap- 
pling with enough major decisions 
for fifty peacetime years. So said 
Secretary Acheson last week, and it 
sounded like pure understatement 
here in Washington. 

\cheson was referring to this 
week’s meeting of the U.S., British 
and French foreign ministers in 
New York, where they will consider 
questions the Secretary has described 
as worldwide and unprecedented in 
their range. The two main problems 
before the foreign ministers both 
concern Europe. The more difficult 
of the two is that of Germany. Only 
slightly less troublesome is Western 
Europe’s demand for an increase in 
the number of American divisions 
stationed there. 

The conferees will be seeking a 
formula whereby Western Germany 
can become a full contributing part- 
ner in the Western European defense 
setup. This is not as simple as it may 
seem. The two big complicating fac- 
tors are (1) the distrust and hostility 
with which Germany is still regarded 
in Allied countries, and (2) the 
technicality that Germany is legally 
still an enemy state. 

Overriding these 
however, is Western Europe’s need of 
German resources in manpower and 
industrial production. In the face of 
the greater menace from the Krem- 
lin, even France is more nearly pre- 
pared to reverse its traditional atti- 
tude and overlook the lesser threat 
of today’s divided Germany. If the 
State Department’s optimism is borne 
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out, the New York meeting will, prac- 
tically speaking. produce a separate 
peace Western Allies 
and the Bonn Republic. Technically, 
that won't quite be the case, since 
Washington. London and Paris are 
reluctant to take any step that would 
break in the 


between the 


mean a final, open 
wholly fictitious relations still main- 
tained with the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, the Allies are 
plazued by the legal absurdity of 
seeking military help from Germany 
while it remains an enemy state. The 
State Department is confident this 
dilemma will be resolved by a formula 
revising the occupation statute to 
give Western Germany real equality 
of status with the other Allies. and 
reducing to a legal fiction the state 
of war which technically must persist 
in the absence of a general peace 
treaty to which Russia is also a party. 
(The latter objection was actually 
rendered fictitious. itself, by Mos- 
cow's absorption of Eastern Germany 
into the Soviet empire.) 

The fruit of the hoped-for formula 
is expected to be the inclusion of up 
to twenty German divisions in the 
armed forces of Western Europe. If 
the State Department’s views pre- 
vail—which seems virtually certain 
on this point—this will not mean the 
establishment of a German army, 
under a German flag or under Ger- 
man command. Rather, what is en- 
visaged is the enrollment of German 
units under a combined Allied com- 
mand, which is almost sure to be 
headed by an American. 

The naming of an American com- 
mander-in-chief will probably open 


the way for the dispatch of additional 
U.S. divisions to Western Europe. 
For Western Europe, this would be 
as much a psychological as a mili- 
tary factor. The sight of the Ameri- 
can Fourth Division marching down 
the Champs Elysées in 1944. still 
lingers in the memory of Parisians. 
Nor have the Germans forgotten Gen- 
eral Patton’s dash across the dying 
Third Reich. 

Foreign Secretary Bevin and For- 
eign Minister Schuman apparently 
think the symbolic value is still there, 
and, though no American divisions 
are on hand yet to send to Europe, 
the State Department is ready to offer 
its promissory note. There has been 
discussion at the Pentagon, more- 
over, of sending raw GI recruits to 
take their training in Germany in- 
stead of here. The reasoning is that 
this would result in having U.S. 
divisions in Europe more quickly, 
without any loss in training for the 
troops involved. Some see added 
value in the fact that the recruits 
would train on the terrain where 
they may ultimately have to fight. 
All this is expected to spur Western 
European rearmament and _ recruit- 
ment of the larger armed forces 
needed to meet the eighty divisions 
the Kremlin is reportedly ready to 
hurl against the West’s twelve. 

There are several other questions 
on the foreign ministers’ agenda 
which would have been prime issues 
in any other year, but which must 
now take lesser rank in the swift 
flux of events. One of these is the 
vexing problem of Formosa. The 
State Department is anxious to get 
the support of our allies for what 
has been until now a unilateral policy 
on Formosa. The difficulty is that 
the United States still recognizes the 
Nationalist regime, while 
recognizes the Communist 


Chinese 
Britain 
government in Peking. 

The most the State Department 
feels it can expect from Bevin is 
temporary agreement on a_ policy 
declaration favoring “neutralization” 
of Formosa pending appointment of 
a UN commission to settle its future. 








By Dr. Hachiro Yuasa 


The Japanese Americans 


TODAY 


Evacuated en masse during the war, the Japanese-Americans 


have now been transplanted to every corner of the nation, 


and have made a surprisingly encouraging postwar rcovery 


APANESE-AMERICANS. the only immigrant group in 
ph United States ever to be stigmatized by mass 
evacuation, are experiencing an unparalleled reversal of 
fortunes. In a strange way their enforced removal from 
their homes on the West Coast. a shattering blow to their 
social and economic life. has proven to be a “helpful 
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catastrophe.” I witnessed this historical event at first 
hand and I believe that it carries a message for every 
student of the democratic way of life. 

The fact is that the Japanese-Americans have made a 
surprising postwar recovery. In 1950 they are far better 
adjusted economically, socially and politically than the 
greatest optimist could have foreseen at the time of their 
evacuation. Employment levels are as high, if not higher, 
than ever; there is less discrimination against them in 
employment; conditions of work and ability to enter new 
fields are more nearly equal to those of other Americans 
than ever before. 


TRANSPLANTATION RESULTS 


The very removal that was such a shock to Japanese- 
Americans—citizens and non-citizens—and to many 
Americans, planted the seeds for today’s developments. 
Before the war, 88.5 per cent of all Japanese-Americans 
lived in California, Oregon and Washington. With one 
stroke the military evacuation order broke this concen- 
tration and scattered them first to ten war relocation 
centers in remote areas between the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River, and from there, through 
the civilian War Relocation Authority, throughout the 
United States. | observed this process during the war 
vears when I| was privileged to visit the various relocation 
camps. At the end of the war the evacuees were free to 
return to their old homes, but many settled in other parts 
of the country. In 1947, when a War Relocation Authority 


NISE! ARE NO LONGER CONFINED TO FARMING 
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study was made, it was found that only 55 per cent of the 
Japanese were resettled in the Far West; the figure may 
be somewhat higher now. At any rate, the Japanese- 
Americans have become a nationwide community, with 
flourishing centers in Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
and New York. Chicago, for example, had 300 Japanese 
before the war; now it contains 15,000 to 20,000. 

For the evacuees, transplantation has meant far more 
than a change of scenery. It was a veritable revolution in 
their status. Their position in the Far West before the 
war, with restrictive housing covenants, bans on land 
purchases and other restrictions, has been described as 
“pariah” by Robert M. Cullum, area supervisor of the 
War Relocation Authority. They had the highest percent- 
age of college graduates of any racial group in the 
United States, but in practice they were frozen in certain 
occupations because discrimination in employment pre- 
vented them from practicing their professions. The over- 
whelming majority were employed as farmers, produce 
merchants, fishermen, gardeners and domestic servants. 
Relocation and resettlement destroyed this rigid pattern. 
Caught in the wartime shortage of manpower, employers 
in the Middle West and the East began to experiment with 
Japanese-American workers. As the wait-and-see attitude 
of personnel managers changed to unqualified satisfac- 
tion, they asked for additional help. More and more 
evacuees left the relocation camps to take up new trades 
that were to provide a livelihood in the postwar period. 


NEW OCCUPATIONS OPEN 

Of course, a good many Japanese-Americans still fol- 
low their prewar occupations. But in 1950 many others 
gain their daily bread as factory workers, commercial 
artists and photographers, and proprietors of small busi- 
nesses such as grocery stores, garages and beauty parlors. 
They think nothing of it when one of them employs 150 
women making artificial flowers. There are, in addition, 
a number of practicing physicians (one finds county 
psychiatrists in California), dentists, teachers, lawyers, 
and optometrists. Only ten per cent of the Japanese in 
Chicago are engaged in domestic work. In _ business 
circles, a Japanese stenographer has ceased to be an 
oddity. In the light industries, sewing machine operators. 
for example, have gained a foothold. Compared to 1941, 
when the Japanese-American looked customarily to his 
own community for employment, in 1950 he works for 
bosses of all kinds. 

Their performance behind the bench and the tractor 
during the war years did a great deal to demolish the old 
myths about Japanese-Americans. Americans regard self- 
reliance and self-help as virtues, and found them not 
lacking among the people of Japanese ancestry. The latter 
tried hard to carry their wartime reputation over into 
peacetime. For instance, a group of Japanese-Americans 
who took up such notoriously hard work as record-press- 
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NORMAL FAMILY LIFE HAS RESUMED AFTER INTERNMENT 


ing made it a policy not to bring in fellow-Japanese un- 
less they pledged to stick to the job. By and large, the 
relocated Japanese were received in a more friendly man- 
ner in the Middle West and the East than in the Far 
West. where prejudice marred an objective appraisal of 
their worth as individuals. In the new environments, few 
housing restrictions operated against them; they made 
new social contacts that were impossible in the Little 
Tokyo ghettos and they became acquainted on an equal 
basis with Americans of different racial strains. 


FIGHTERS FOR AMERICA 


Above all, the loyalty, military valor and the blood of 
Japanese-Americans fighting for their country caused a 
reversal of American public opinion. They were soldiers 
who had to campaign for a long time before they received 
the right to bear arms for America. The 442nd Regi- 
mental Combat Team was composed exclusively of Nisei 
(native-born Japanese) and some foreign-born Japanese; 
it was, incidentally, the most decorated unit of its kind 
in the United States Army and received some 9,000 com- 
bat decorations. After four months of some of the 
toughest fighting in Italy, the casualties of this regiment 
amounted to 300 per cent. The words of a distinguished 
soldier, General “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, summarized their 
achievements: “They bought an awful big hunk of 
America with their blood.” 

In the dramatic change of their fortunes. the ability of 
the Japanese-Americans to present their case clearly. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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especially to Congress, has been most helpful. From the 
wartime low of 2,000 members with a handful of chap- 
ters, the Japanese American Citizens League and its 
affliated Anti-Discrimination Committee has grown to 
more than seventy chapters and a membership ranging 
toward 10,000. Efficiently organized, the League brought 
the great credit stored up through the war years to bear 
on legislative problems. 

In Washington the organization has been fortunate in 
having a man of exceptional character and ability in 
Mike Masaoka, its legislative director. Lobbyist extra- 
ordinary, he has succeeded through patient effort in gain- 
ing the confidence of key figures on both sides of Capitol 
Hill. Public and private bills providing relief for evacua- 
tion losses, damages in war relocation camps, permission 
for GI’s to bring Japanese brides to the United States. 
naturalization bills for foreign-born soldiers of Japanese 
ancestry, have been adopted largely on the strength of 
Masaoka’s presentation. The hearings have deposited in 
the minds of thoughtful Congressmen a considerable 
body of knowledge about Japanese-American problems 
which may bear fruit in guarantees for unrestricted 
equality. 


CHANGE OF SENTIMENT 


Much has been accomplished through the United 
States Supreme Court. The Oyama land case decision 
caused California to abandon all escheat proceedings 
against aliens ineligible for citizenship and practically 
nullified the alien land law. while the Takahashi case 
verdict rendered invalid California’s law denying com- 
mercial fishing licenses to alien Japanese. 

The change of sentiment toward things Japanese in 
America is illustrated in the progress of the International 
Christian University at Tokyo, which provides a further 
point of cooperation between Japanese-Americans and 
Americans of other backgrounds. Japanese-Americans, in 
this country as in Japan, have been among the most 
active supporters of the University, which has already 
been backed by Japanese to the tune of 150,000,000 yen 
($450.000), while ten million dollars is being raised in 
the United States. Since the International Christian Uni- 
versity aims to educate new leaders steeped in Western 
and Christian ideals for a democratic Japan, the example 
of Japanese-Americans sharing the opportunities of 
America is proof of democracy in action for all Japan. 
\t the same time. this joint American-Japanese effort 
will solidify the gains in good will that Japanese-Ameri- 
cans have made so far. 

\ review of Japanese-American affairs today would be 
less than objective if it failed to refer to some inequalities 
that still exist, particularly the ineligibility of foreign- 
born Japanese for American citizenship and the exclusion 
of Japanese and other Orientals from immigration. 
Leaving aside consideration for human rights, these legis- 
lative relics of bygone times have important implications 
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for American foreign relations. Former Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew has said, “It seems to me the height of 
folly to ask the support of democratic elements in these 
countries [Japan, Burma, Indonesia and others in Asia]. 
yet at the very point where our democracy comes to a 
test, to back away. . . . The ending of exclusion now 
would provide concrete proof of American good faith at 
a time when it is most important that new leadership 
be oriented in our direction.” Since lack of citizenship 
has been the prime root of discrimination against the Jap- 
anese in this country, the legal support for the alien land 
laws, the justification of prejudice codified into law. this 
issue is crucial to the continued progress of the Jap- 
anese-American community in the United States. 

Another matter of concern is adequate compensation 
for losses of real, personal and commercial property that 
the evacuees were forced to leave behind, estimated by 
officials at some $200,000,000. 

In a deeper sense, the amazing comeback of the Jap- 
anese-Americans in eight short years spotlights the 
strength and the weakness of democracy. For the prob- 
lems of evacuation and resettlement involve far more than 
the suffering of only one tenth of one per cent of the 
American population. Evacuation, I believe, was a tragic 
error, one that Professor Rostow of Yale University has 
called America’s worst wartime mistake. But where a 
totalitarian regime would have done nothing to relocate 
and resettle the dispossessed, the U.S. Government as- 
sumed responsibility for helping them to become re- 
established. Painful to all, the “helpful catastrophe” has 
been beneficial to many persons engulfed in it, and has 
served to eradicate some of the prejudices held against 
them. If trends continue in the present direction, the 
Japanese-American community may be well on its way to 
that complete integration into American life which has 
heen its aim for a long time. 





Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, president of the new International 
Christian University at Tokyo, is the product of two cul- 
tures—Japanese and American. 
Born in Tokyo in 1890, he has 
spent most of his life since 1907 
in the U.S. After two years on a 
California fruit farm, he entered 
Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. In 1917, he obtained his 
Ph. D. from Illinois University, 
then taught at Michigan’s Olivet 
College. In 1937, military pres- 
sure compelled him to leave the 
presidency of Japan’s oldest Christian university, Dosh- 
isha, and the country. Subsequently, he visited Man- 
churia, North China and India. From 1941 to 1946 he 
was consultant to the New York Committee for Japanese 
Work. He assumed his present post twelve months ago. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


MERICAN POLICY toward the 
tem of Formosa has become 
an almost incredibly tangled web of 
reversals, contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. Some difficult issues of 
diplomacy and strategy are involved. 
But almost any clear-cut policy would 
be preferable to the official attitude 
to date, which has been consistent 
only in its wavering. 

Consider first this logical absurd- 
ity: We still recognize the Nation- 
alist regime of Chiang Kai-shek as 
the legitimate government of China. 
We have steadily opposed the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the 
United Nations. Yet up to June 27 
President Truman, under the influ- 
ence of Secretary of State Acheson. 
had taken the stand that America 
would not lift a finger to prevent the 
Communists from taking the island. 

Since June 27, it has been our de- 
clared policy to neutralize Formosa. 
to use our naval and air power to 
prevent a Communist invasion, while 
discouraging offensive operations by 
Chiang’s forces against the mainland. 
The President has taken the posi- 
tion that Formosa, although today 
the sole remaining territorial base of 
the Chinese government we recognize, 
is not really part of China at all. 
but “territory taken from Japan by 
the victory of the Allied forces 
[whose] legal status cannot be fixed 
until there is international action to 
determine its future.” 

This is in clear contradiction with 
Secretary Acheson’s position last 
January. At that time. the Secretary 
dismissed as a “quibble” the idea that 
Formosa was not part of China as a 
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result of the Cairo Declaration of 
November 1943, subscribed to by 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Chiang, 
which stated that China would obtain 
Formosa after the defeat of Japan. 

The President veered away from 
this assumption that Formosa was 
part of China in his declaration of 
June 27. He suggested that disposi- 
tion of the island must await a peace 
treaty with Japan or United Nations 
action. But Mr. Truman has further 
confounded the confusion, if that be 
possible, by his recent announcement 
that the American fleet would be 
withdrawn from Formosan waters as 
soon as the war in Korea ended. 

This looked like a reversion to last 
January’s passive attitude toward the 
possibility of a Communist breach 
in the immensely important Pacific 
defense line. If Chinese Communist 
seizure of Formosa is an intolerable 
threat to American security while 
fighting is in progress in Korea, why 
should it be any less a threat when 
the fighting is over? The Chinese 
Communists are hardly likely to de- 
sist from carrying out their oft-an- 
nounced threat to invade Formosa 
until the UN reaches a decision, or to 
respect such a decision unless it as- 
signs Formosa to them. 

General MacArthur. in a statement 
withdrawn by Presidential order but 
fortunately not suppressed. made a 
brilliant and altogether convincing 
military argument for keeping For- 
mosa out of Communist hands. The 
core of his message is summarized 
in the following sentence: 

“Formosa in the hands of a hostile 
power could be compared to an un- 


sinkable aircraft carrier and sub- 
marine tender ideally located to ac- 
complish offensive strategy and at 
the same time checkmate defensive 
or counter-offensive operations by 
friendly forces based on Okinawa 
and the Philippines.” 

MacArthur’s statement was criti- 
cized—very unfairly, 1 think—as an 
expression of American “imperial- 
ism.” The United States, it so hap- 
pens, is the most powerful member 
of a coalition of free nations trying 
to hold back aggressive Communist 
expansion in Asia as well as Europe. 
MacArthur emphasized in his mes- 
sage that more than American na- 
tional interest and security are at 
stake. He referred to “our friends in 
the Philippines, our friends in 
Australia. and New Zealand, our 
friends in Indonesia, our friends in 
Japan.” 

It is certainly a matter of grave 
doubt whether there is ever a serious 
moral case for turning a people over 
to Communist rule. But there is not 
the slightest valid argument for turn- 
ing the Formosans over to Chinese 
Communist domination. For half a 
century. the island was dissociated 
from China: two generations of 
Formosans grew up entirely isolated 
from Chinese political and cultural 
influence. 

Nor will American public opinion 
understand the logic of fighting a 
sanguinary war under disadvantage- 
ous logistical conditions to repel 
Communist aggression in Korea, and 
then acquiescing in similar aggres- 
sion against strategically more im- 
portant Formosa. A large majority 
of the Formosan people, if given the 
chance, would almost certainly vote 
for autonomy and eventual inde- 
pendence, not for absorption into 
Mao Tse-tung’s Red Chinese empire. 
This question might properly be re- 
ferred to a plebiscite under UN 
auspices. As for the idea that Mao 
Tse-tung would be appeased and 
satiated by the acquisition of For- 


mosa, we tried that method with 
Stalin. The results, to put it mildly. 
were not happy. 
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Gandhi and Non-Resistance 


The Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 
By Louis Fischer. 
Harpers. 546 pp. $5.00. 


WHEN a Hindu fanatic assassinated 
Mahatma Gandhi in January 1948, 
the crown of martyrdom was added 
to the aura of sainthood with which 
his contemporaries had already in- 
vested this curious little man. He 
had elicited religious veneration in 
his own nation and something very 
like it in the Western world. Many 
lives have been, and will be, written 
to record, appreciate and interpret 
this remarkable personality. Among 
these, it is safe to predict, Louis 
Fischer’s will take an honorable 
place. It was almost foreordained 
that Louis Fischer should perform 
this task. Fischer’s radical social and 
political convictions, his disillusion- 
ment with Communism and his con- 
sequent search for a more viable 
“revolutionary” creed would natur- 
ally direct his interest toward 
Gandhi. Furthermore, his benignity 
of spirit establishes a bond of sym- 
pathy with Gandhi’s unique ap- 
proach to life. while his journalistic 
objectivity prevents the book from 
being merely the adulation of a dis- 
ciple. 

The biography is first of all a dili- 
gent analysis of the record. We can 
follow the history of the man from 
his childhood, through his first poli- 
tical efforts in behalf of the Indian 
minority in South Africa, through 
the various campaigns for Indian in- 
dependence. to the final climax of 
victory and defeat. For victory and 
defeat were curiously mingled in his 
final days. The independence of India 
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crowned his labors with success. 
while the partition of India and the 
frightful internecine strife between 
Moslems and Hindus revealed how 
little his doctrine of non-violence had 
really mastered the spirit of the 
people. He regarded the partition 
and the attendant violence as his na- 
tion’s disavowal of his doctrine and 
alternated between a sense of defeat 
and frantic efforts in his final days 
to heal the breach between Moslems 
and Hindus. The chapters in which 
these efforts, including his last fast, 
are recorded belong to the most poig- 
nant in the book. 

The special value of Fischer's 
biography lies in the combination of 
diligent research into the record with 
personal reactions. Fischer spent 
many hours with Gandhi and some 
of his interviews are given verbatim. 
Unlike 


Gandhi. which tells us more about 


another recent book on 
the author’s sentimental, not to say 
hysterical, reactions than about 
Gandhi, Fischer’s questions and com- 
ments are adroitly calculated to elicit 
characteristic responses from his sub- 
ject for the purpose of interpreting 
him to the Western world. Fischer 
had obviously established a relation 
of bantering friendship with Gandhi 
which serves to reveal Gandhi’s sense 
of humor as well as his characteristic 
credos. 

Despite the great achievements of 
this biography, it does leave some 
questions unanswered. Gandhi has 
been frequently described as a saint 


in politics. He did combine a re- 
markable degree of political shrewd- 
ness with religious absolutism. Did 
he thereby establish a moral norm 
for politics which could be emulated 
generally? Is it possible in the 
Western world to use the prestige of 
saintliness as an “instrument of 
policy” as Gandhi did when he fasted 
in order to achieve political objec- 
tives? Could that be done anywhere 
else but in India. where special re- 
ligious presuppositions create a clim- 
ate for that kind of politics? Heroic 
martyrdom is not unknown in the 
Western world: but the threat of 
martyrdom as a_ political weapon 
would hardly avail among us. It 
might not even be regarded as de- 
cent. 

More important is the question 
about Gandhi’s pacifism. This paci- 
fist creed assumes that non-violence 
as a method is a guarantee that love 
is the motive of an action. Fischer 
does not fully analyze Gandhi’s pecu- 
liar logic in regard to non-violence. 
He accepts Gandhi’s own estimate of 
the similarity between Tolstoy’s doc- 
trine of non-resistance and his own 
doctrine of non-violent resistance. 
His chapter on the relation between 
Gandhi and Tolstoy is historically 
informative: but it does not prabe 
into the difference between the two 
doctrines. A doctrine of pure non- 
resistance may have ultimate reli- 
gious significance above the claims 
and counter-claims of political life. 
But it can have no real political sig- 
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GANDHI: "UNIQUE SPIRIT" 


nificance; for politics must deal with 
the competition of interests and 
claims. If politics is not to be com- 
pletely amoral, the question of the 
justice of the claims must be raised. 
But if political idealism is not to be 
completely irrelevant, the question of 
how one’s own claim is to be effec- 
tively made must be raised. 

A doctrine of non-resistance im- 
plies a politically irrelevant saintli- 
ness which would rather be defraud- 
ed than make any claims. A doctrine 
of non-violent 
for the making of claims. Thus 
Gandhi seeks to achieve Indian in- 
dependence by resisting British im- 
perialism. Gandhi assumes that the 
method of non-violence guarantees 
the moral acceptability of the end 
for which non-violence is used. In 
fact. he equates the motive of love 
so completely with the particular 
method that he can even claim that 
violence (as in the case of his sup- 
port of the first World War and the 
burning of English cloth) may be 


resistance provides 
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mysteriously compatible with the 
spirit of non-violence. What he prob- 
ably meant was that the ends which 
he sought in these instances were 
morally above reproach, i.e., in con- 
formity with the principle of love 
which he advocated. 

The principle of non-violent re- 
sistance thus stands midway between 
a politically irrelevant ideal of non- 
resistance and a political ethic which 
will use violence if the end seems 
morally justified (as, for instance, our 
present resistance to aggression in 
Korea). Is this position a tenable 
one, and can it become the basis of 
a political ethic which will ulti- 
mately overcome the tragic conflicts 
in human Fischer fre- 
quently suggests that Gandhi, as all 
great spirits of history, has laid the 
foundation for something which 
must be judged, not by the short 
span of his own life-time but by a 


history ? 


longer span of history. It is more 
probable that Gandhi, as unique 
spirit, will live beyond his age; but 
that his peculiar doctrine of non- 
violent resistance will have no more 
and no less validity two hundred 
years from now than in the present. 
It has validity insofar as it is always 
important to make human conflicts 
of interest non-violent if possible. 
It has no validity insofar as it is 
offered either as a certain way of 
achieving a morally acceptable goal 


or as an escape from the moral am- 
biguities of political life. 

On this point, Gandhi’s own final 
days are instructive. He consistently 
refused to accept the partition of 
India, even after his government had 
acquiesced in it. His political al- 
ternative was that it would be better 
for India to fall into chaos than to 
accept partition. But chaos is never 
a possible alternative for a respon- 
sible statesman. Gandhi’s willingness 
to entertain the alternative rested 
upon his belief that human nature 
was as good as the water in the 
ocean is pure, even though some 
parts of the ocean may at times be 
muddy. He was confident, in other 
words, that Hindu-Moslem animosi- 
ties were only a passing phase in the 
relation between these two communi- 
ties. Such a faith is not politically 
relevant when statesmen must decide 
whether antipathies between two por- 
tions of a community are so deep 
that separation would lead to less 
conflict than an enforced unity. 

We can, in short, have a full ap- 
preciation of Gandhi as a great re- 
ligious and political leader without 
assuming that his creed can become 
normative either for India or for the 
rest of the world. In any event, we 
must weigh the normative quality of 
the creed carefully. This has not been 
accomplished in Mr. Fischer’s other- 
wise most valuable biography. 





Lord Russell in 


Bertrand Russell, O. M. 
By Harry W. Leggett. 
Philosophical Library. 80 pp. $3.75 


THis is a large but exceedingly 
thin book with only the two words. 
“Pictorial Biography,” in gold letters 
on the bright green cover. Inside are 
80 pages containing a skimpy survey 
of Russell’s life and writings, and 
28 photographs, many of them en- 
largements of crude family snapshots. 
bearing such captions as, “In one of 
the happier moods of his childhood: 
Bertrand Russell at the age of eight.” 


Photographs 


Nevertheless, admirers of Lord Rus- 
sell will discover in the text, written 
by a journalist and writer of popular 
fiction, some interesting biographical 
material. Of timely interest are para- 
graphs calling attention to Russell’s 
astonishingly early disenchantment 
with the U.S.S.R. (in his 1920 The 
Practice and Theory of Bolshevism) , 
his incisive criticisms of Marxist 
theory (in his 1934 Freedom and Or- 
ganization) , his 1940 renunciation of 
pacifism, and his current advocacy of 
a “hard” policy toward Stalin as the 
only hope of peace. —M.G. 





Morality in the Schoolroom 


Reviewed by Richard Boyd Ballou 


Education Director, 
Ethical Culture Society 


Appleton-Century-Crofts. 299 pp. $2.75. 


Education and Morals. 
By John L. Childs. 


IN AN EARLIER definitive study Pro- 
fessor Childs outlined a method of 
educational inquiry which concluded 
with the observation, “Both stand- 
ards and solutions (for educational 
problems) are to be tested by the 
consequences they produce. Both are 
to be reconstructed when an ade- 
quate examination of all the conse- 
quences indicates that they no longer 
satisfy the requirements of our on- 
going educational experience.” 

The present volume represents a 
significant extension of this ap- 
proach, one which recognizes quite 
frankly the role of values in the im- 
plementation of the experimentalist’s 
method. 

Childs at the outset emphasizes the 
existence of competing value systems 
in the world today, and proceeds 
from the premise that “choices 
among genuine life——alternatives are 
inescapably involved in the construc- 
tion and the actual conduct of each 
and every educational program.” 
Educators can not, therefore, be neu- 
tral in what he regards as “one of 
the outstanding moral undertakings 


of the human race.” 





Why is peace with Stalin an 
impossibility? Why must we 
bend all our efforts to wipe 
out Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 
The Russian people’s story 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association of 
Former Political Prisoners of 
Soviet Camps) 

The answer to pro-Communist 
and anti-Russian propaganda 
Send 25 cents in stamps to: 

The Challenge 


112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 
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His study then examines four sys- 
tems competing for recognition in 
American education: (1) the claims 
of those who find in religious belief 
an already “revealed” guide to an 
educational ethic; (2) the conten- 
tions of those taking their clue from 
the accumulated wisdom of the race 
as distilled in the “great books,” a 
more human if no less dogmatic 
form of revelation: (3) the convic- 
tions of the essentialists who derive 
their values from “the intellectual 
and moral findings of the ‘common 
sense’ of mankind . . .”: and (4) 
those whose educational commit- 
ments stem from their conception of 
the basic nature of biological man, 
the idolizers of homo naturalis. 

Childs, admitting that these alter- 
half-truths, finds 


them invalid because each denies or 


natives contain 
conceals elements which. if openly 
avowed, would shatter the apparent 
certainty on which each relies for its 
efficacy. To him the integrity and 
confidence which are the product of 
cultural relativism and a faith in 
man are more fruitful than a seeming 
certainty so vulnerable to human in- 
quiry. 

His own thesis assumes that ex- 
perience is the primary basis of the 
knowledge from which man fashions 
his value judgments. In a democ- 
racy these judgments have validity 
only as they set as their chief cri- 
terion the enhancement of the well- 
being of individual human beings. 
Man is born with a potentiality for 
growth whose deliberate cultivation 
is a moral obligation for education. 
This obligation places upon edu- 
cators a heavy responsibility to de- 
cide which types of growth are essen- 
tial, desirable, and constructive. The 
crux of his argument is that, though 


these decisions can never be fixed or 
final, they must not be made willy- 
nilly but with reference to explicit 
value patterns inherent in the broad 
framework of democracy. 

That framework involves five crit- 
ical areas in each of which Childs 
assigns to educators an obligation for 
moral commitment; in encouraging 
and advancing the spirit of inquiry; 
in keeping society “open” to the pos- 
sibility of the extension of freedom; 
in effecting a rationalization of eco- 
nomic and technological realities in 
our society to bring them into bal- 
ance with educational ideals; in per- 
ceiving the relationship between edu- 
cation and the relations among 
peoples in the community; and 
finally. in adjusting our political and 
spiritual allegiances to novel world 
perspectives and responsibilities. 

Dr. Childs is looking for no ulti- 


He finds 


whatever certainty he needs in the 


mate certainty on paper. 


realization that man’s quest for the 
right and good appears to be un- 
ending. There can be, by definition, 
no final conclusion to this quest. In- 
stead there will be “conclusions” 
fashioned by millions of men and 
women the world over. The free 
world believes that the promise of the 
future is attainable if these countless 
millions want it badly enough and 
are willing to work vigorously, cour- 
ageously, and intelligently for it. The 
reaction of the non-communist world 
to the latest totalitarian attempt to re- 
verse the process is evidence that 
free peoples are alert, and that the 
faith of men like John L. Childs rests 
His book is 


a significant refinement and exten- 


on a solid foundation. 
sion of liberal thought about educa- 


tion in its relationship to the evolu- 
tion of the human spirit. 


The New Leader 
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Crime Novel Without A Detective 


The Snow Was Black. 
By George Simenon. 
Prentice-Hall. 246 pp. $2.75. 


IN a recent quote, André Gide 
again ranked George Simenon among 
the greatest of living novelists. It 
would be proper to attribute this 
opinion to a typical eccentricity of 
taste if it were not for the peculiarly 
Gidian influence discernible in the 
later novels of Mr. Simenon, and in 
The Snow Was Black in particular. 

When Gide published Les Caves 
Du Vatican, in 1913, he could scarce- 
ly have suspected that he was then 
fostering a metaphysical revival in 
the detective-story that would not 
reach full maturity until the years 
1940-50. Gide, who has been simul- 
taneously a pedagogic moralist and 
an ardent admirer of Dashiell Ham- 
mett, cast the novel as a sotie, or 
farce, and afterward dismissed it as 
juvenilia. In Les Caves, legal author- 
ity was subverted by the machina- 
tions of a secret society and Lafcadio, 
a youthful murderer, was left to pon- 
der and/or ignore the moral prob- 
lem of his guilt without the assistance 
and/or coercion of a punitive agent. 
In a sense, Gide’s theme had derived 
from Dostoevsky’s discussion of pure- 
ly personal responsibility in a god- 
less universe. Gide, however, treat- 
ed the subject in dramatic form, 
avoiding the abstract dialectic of his 
master, and at times approached the 
conventional whodunit in his use of 
suspense and narrative subterfuge. 
During the years following, writers 
of whodunits resorted to the de- 
vices of clerical confessors, as in G. 
K. Chesterton’s Father Brown stor- 
ies, and of oriental gurus (Charlie 
Chan, etc.) in an effort to accommo- 
date the positivist detective-hero of 
the nineteenth (Sherlock 
Holmes) to the well-nigh impossible 


century 
situation created by the decline of 


imperial authority and the popular 
disillusionment with pure reason. It 
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Reviewed by Carl Solomon 
Frequent contributor to “Neurotica” 
and other periodicals 


was much later, in the crime novels 
of Graham Greene, that we first be- 
came aware of the deep-seated formal 
crisis that had produced the earlier 
superficial innovations in the genre. 
Mr. Simenon’s career (he has often 
been compared to Greene) provides 
a graphic illustration of this tech- 
nical evolution in all of its aspects. 
He first won attention in the thirties 
as author of the Inspector Maigret 
novels. 
his first “serious” psychological novel 
and, throughout the German occupa- 
tion, his work manifested a growing 
ethical preoccupation which finally 


Several years later, he wrote 


culminated in the writing of such 
quasi-existentialist novels on criminal 
themes as The Man Who Watched 
the Trains Go By and the novel un- 
der consideration here. 

The dismal world of this novel is 
policed by an alien authority thor- 
oughly ambiguous in nature, ex- 


tremely capricious, receptive to 


bribes, vulnerable to blackmail 
threats—in short, it is no authority 
at all. The setting is an occupied 
country black- 


market activities, informing, sullen 


(unnamed) where 


but ineffective resistance, prostitu- 
tion, murder, and theft are the prin- 
cipal activities of the populace. The 
hero, the nineteen-year-old son of a 
brothel-keeper who has found favor 
with the authorities, passes his days 
(at night there is curfew) in Timo’s, 
racketeers, 


lavish rendezvous of 


pimps, and collaborators. One day, 
seized by an impulse he can neither 
master nor explain, he murders one 
of the policemen of the Occupation. 
Thereafter, though there is no danger 
of his being apprehended for the kill- 
ing, he is possessed with an intense 
feeling of guilt which drives him to 
further transgressions in an attempt 
to draw punishment from the ruling 


bureaucracy. Finally arrested in 
connection with a crime he did not 
commit, he resists questioning stol- 
idly, and is led to his death before a 
firing-squad, cleansed of remorse in 
his unsolicited expiation. As _ re- 
lentlessly as Ellery Queen pursues an 
unknown murderer, Mr. Simenon’s 
hero, Frank, ferrets out the murderer 
in his psyche; their methods are 
identical, but, in Frank’s case, he is 
both murderer and magistrate and 
the chase is an internal one. At 
core, Mr. Simenon remains a writer 
of detective-stories but, in the an- 
archy of war and post-liberation, he 
appears to have found himself with- 
out a responsible detective and has 
been obliged to substitute first an un- 
tenable superego and then a will-o- 
the-wisp of mystical gratuity with a 
vitiation of dramatic intensity. 

The similarity in attitude between 
Frank and Albert hero, 
Meursault, would be rather alarming 
if one had lost sight of the fact that 
post-liberation French literature has 


Camus’ 


literally swarmed with such charac- 
ters, from Aymé to Genet, from 
Sartre to Gary. Generally, the most 
effective use of this convention by 
Mr. Simenon’s contemporaries has 
demanded a style somewhat more 
parablesque and, in any case. vastly 
different from the crudely natural- 
istic narrative employed in detective 
fiction, where all clues can be meas- 
ured and empirically tested. His 
failure may be due, in part, to this 
inadaptibility of his original medium. 
Unfortunately, in The Snow Was 
Black, he seems to lack the ironic wit 
and casuistic tenacity which permit- 
ted Gide and which permit, respec- 
tively, Aymé and Camus to skirt the 
dilemma confronting the writer of 
crime novels in a period of moral 


confusion. 
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The Dream of Regional Revival 


Reviewed by William E. Leuchtenburg 


Department of Political Science, 
Smith College 


America’s New Frontier: The Mountain West. 


By Morris E. Garnsey 
Alfred A. Knopf. 314 pp. $3.50. 


REGIONALISM has become a blind 
alley for the present generation of 
scholars much as the Turner thesis, 
to which it owes much, and the Johns 
Hopkins school of Teutonic origins 
were in earlier times. Lewis Mum- 
ford. the Southern regionalists. the 
Chicago ecologists and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority have all played im- 
portant roles in the past fifteen years 
in convincing young students that 
regionalism was an important key to 
understanding modern society. In 
the hands of men like Odum and 
Vance. the regional approach has 
yielded impressive returns, although 
one may well inquire how much this 
was due to the special intellectual cli- 
mate and political needs of the 
South. For the most part, it has 
produced arid sociological tomes and 
still less imaginative articles in schol- 
arly journals. Any _ bright boy 
equipped with an atlas, an almanac. 
and some census tracts can turn out 
a study of Boone County over a long 
weekend. Since everyone agrees that 
no one agrees where a region begins 
and ends, or even what it is, and 
since everyone agrees that the eco- 
nomic data available on such vital 
matters as regional balance of pay- 
ments is wholly inadequate. anything 
goes. While sound regional studies 
are capable of yielding conclusions 
that might not be apparent if a dif- 
ferent approach were used, regional- 
ism at best has marked limitations as 
a tool for social scientists. At worst. 
it has become the last refuge of dul- 
lards. 

Regionalism, in short, contributes 
most when it recognizes its own limi- 
tations. Professor Garnsey of the 
University of Colorado, who studied 
with Seymour Harris at Harvard, an 
exemplar of regional analysis at its 
best. starts out with a modest enough 


proposal. He wishes to explore the 
possibilities of the regional approach 
by studying the economy of the 
Mountain West, since this has never 
been done in any thoroughgoing 
fashion before, and then to examine 
the wisdom of Government and in- 
dustry policies in the region in the 
light of his findings. The first two- 
thirds of his book is devoted to an 
economic study of the eight Moun- 
tain states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho and Nevada, a cautious, 
scholarly account of the economic 
assets and liabilities of the region 
which recognizes the limitations of 
available data and makes no extrava- 
gant claims. There are fascinating 
descriptions of the effect of absentee 
ownership on the regional balance of 
payments, of the operations of the 
wool and silver blocs and the live- 
stock lobby, of the politics of the beet 
sugar industry, and of the “institu- 
tional barriers” of freight rates and 
basing points. 

In the last third of his book, Mr. 
Garnsey tries to see what all this 
adds up to, and here he comes a 
cropper. Instead of contenting him- 
self with specific recommendations 
on Government policy, he delves into 
nineteenth century history and comes 
up with a good deal of mystical 
hokum about the mission of the 
West. It is unfortunate that Amer- 
ica’s New Frontier relies so heavily 
on history, for while Professor Garn- 
sey is a pretty fair economist, he is 
no historian. Most of his historical 
knowledge appears to consist of a 
naive form of the Turner thesis cur- 
rent some twenty years ago. He gives 
no indication of any familiarity with 
the critiques of the Turner thesis by 
men like Pierson and Wright, and 
can write of the closing of the fron- 


tier and the impact of the Home- 
stead Act apparently without any 
awareness of the work of men like 
Gates and Shannon. 

Professor Garnsey sees the Moun- 
tain West as the “new frontier of 
American liberalism,” although he is 
unable to muster a shred of evidence 
to demonstrate any liberal trend in 
the region. He draws most of his 
hope from the emergence of what he 
describes as a new regional view- 
point in politics, frequently confus- 
ing regionalism with a kind of sec- 
tional neo-mercantilism, and cites the 
actions of O'Mahoney and Hunt of 
Wyoming as cases in point. It is a 
little distressing to find a foe of 
MVA and most of the rest of Garn- 
sey’s program like Hunt, a man who 
fought the confirmation of Olds to 
the FPC, counted on for a regional 
revival, and while O’Mahoney has 
much better claims, most of his “re- 
bellion” has been directed at steel 
companies, who do not operate in 
Wyoming, not at wool interests, who 
do. For the rest, Garnsey looks to a 
farmer-labor alliance in the Rockies, 
wholly unconcerned with such prob- 
lems as the chariness of organized 
labor at the foreign policy views of 
the Farmers Union, the wide gap be- 
tween Stalinoid locals of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelters and the AFL, and 
the tendency of too many unions to 
support men like Big Ed Johnson. 
There may be a liberal revival in 
the region in the next decade, and 
there are some hopeful signs of one 
in Colorado, but at the moment there 
is more hope in the tenements of the 
Bronx than in the grazing lands of 
Wyoming. Indeed, hasn’t the time 
come to chalk off the dream of a lib- 
eral movement rising out of the 
mountains and setting the prairies 


afire for the romantic notion it is? 
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SHIPLEY 


HE TRIUMPH of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet (of the Royal Opera 
House in London) at New York 
City’s famous “Met” marks the peak 
of ballet popularity in this country. 
For twenty years, audiences have 
grown increasingly aware of the 
beauty of ballet. For a decade, ballet 
groups have regularly performed to 
crowded halls. In its visit to America 
last year, Sadler’s Wells showed its 
mettle. This season, the three weeks 
at the Met, as well as the entire tour. 
are virtually sold out in advance. 
Interestingly enough, classical 
ballet has achieved greater popular- 
ity than modern. For one thing, it is 
easier to follow. Its beauty and its 
dexterity are both more immediately 
evident. For another, it usually tells 
a romantic story, often a fairy tale, 
which lends it universal appeal. This 
is the case with Tchaikovsky’s Swan 
Lake, which is traditionally on the 
opening program of classical ballet. 
The Sadler’s Wells Company pre- 
sents not only a movement from 
Swan Lake, but the entire four acts 
of the opera-ballet. The story is 
that of the Beauty and the Prince. 
Prince Siegfried falls in love with 
Odette, Queen. But a 


wicked magician endows his daughter 


the Swan 


with the appearance of Odette, and 
the Prince embraces her. The real 
Odette commits suicide, whereupon 
the anguished Prince joins her in 
death. 

This fragile story is wrapped in 
the tender beauty of the dance, in a 
performance that is a triple triumph. 
From the managerial point of view, 
it is a triumph for S. Hurok, whose 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Ballet Takes 
Root in America 


name has become a symbol of dis- 
tinction in the entertainment field. 
The entire company earns laurels 
for ensemble work which, while its 
beauty is one of total effect, is the 
achievement of individual 
artists. (Worthy of special mention is 
Nadia Nerina, in an early pas de 
trois.) Finally, the production is a 
particular triumph for Margot Fon- 


many 


teyn, who as the Swan Queen dis- 
played the classical ballet at the sum- 


mit of artistry. 
 ¢ ¢ 


Some of the world’s great plays 
have yet to be produced on Broad- 
way. The non-commercial theater has 
always been more venturesome. with 
the money-men following only tar- 
dily. Last year, for example. Studio 7 
offered a production of Strindberg’s 
The Father which was so well re- 
ceived that Broadway 
soon after with two stars. though the 


presented it 


downtown production was more sen- 
sitive and moving. This season. the 
same group, again at the Province- 
town Theater, gives us our first look 
at the Italian playwright Pirandello’s 
great work, Naked. 

Like many of Pirandello’s plays, 
Vaked projects a drama of ideas 
with vivid action and eerie poig- 
nancy. A drab and forsaken servant- 
girl, who has taken poison, tells of 
the romantic love for which she is 
dying. But she does not die. And, 
slowly, the glamorous fabric is torn 
from her—for she has lied. Why 
should she weave a fabric of lies at 
death’s very door? Simply because 
everyone, even the humblest and the 


ugliest, wants to leave a pretty pic- 
ture behind. Life, however, intrudes 
upon our schemes and rips our 
pretty designs asunder. So Ersilia 
Drei, gradually stripped of her ro- 
mantic lies, goes to her death with 
her entire petty, pathetic, passionate 
self laid bare. 

Ersilia’s story, and the response 
it draws from two men who figure in 
it and an author who sees literary 
“material” in the girl, give the drama 
its momentum. At first, as Ersilia is 
released from the hospital in an 
hysterical condition, it moves slowly; 
then, as she derives a certain calm 
from her very despair, the pace of 
the play quickens, and never flags. 
A variety of clever devices sustains 
the emotional impact, and the mind 
is engaged by the ideas of the novel- 
ist. Nota. who has “romanticized” 
Ersilia’s story along different lines. 
When the reality corrects him, he de- 
fies it: these may be the facts, but 
his business is to transform facts into 
beauty. The facts will perish, beauty 
will abide. 

The interweaving of emotion and 
idea in Pirandello finds effective ex- 
pression in Naked. Studio 7 has of- 
fered a vivid production, perhaps 
with more of European intensity than 
Anglo-Saxon restraint, but richly re- 
vealing the play’s power. Chief acting 
honors are divided between Mercedes 
Shirley. as the servant-girl, and 
Rudolph Weiss, as the novelist. Miss 
Shirley is over-emotional at times, 
but, in her quieter moments, conveys 
the full intensity of the drama. Nota, 
the novelist, does not quite convince 
us that he is as great as we are given 
to understand, but Mr. Weiss nicely 
captures the mixture of cynicism, pre- 
tense and artistic integrity in the 
character. Anne Shropshire is amus- 
ing as Nota’s landlady; and Bernard 
Kates is engaging as the newspaper- 
man who wrote up the girl’s story. 

Naked is a vivid play, well pre- 
sented. and with penetrating insights 
that fortify its stirring action. It is 
less obscure than much of Piran- 
dello. and should make him better 
known in the American theater. 









AGENTRY has 


M wrought with facts. 


The only musical facts that reach us 
the deeds of performers. 


PRESS 


ODERN 
havoc 


concern 
Composers barely hold 
and, if they do, it is only because 


their own 


their works are so powerful that even 
the standard superlatives of the press 
release cannot quite obliterate them. 
The civic workers, teachers and club 
ladies who have made it physically 
possible for music to flourish are 
forgotten as soon as their important 
organizational work is done. 

I was reminded of this the other 
day by a letter from Mrs. Harry A. 
Pattison of Livingston, N. Y. Mrs. 
Pattison is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Berkshire Symphonic Fes- 
tival on which I reported several 
weeks ago, and deserves great credit 
as one of its silent but influential in- 
itiators. She writes: 

“So many have forgotten the enor- 
mous zeal, energy, enthusiasm and 
infinite vision of Gertrude Robinson 
Smith. who was the prime mover of 
the whole idea. I was one of the mem- 
bers of those first committees held in 
all the communities within a radius 
thirty-five 
Stockbridge who listened to Gertrude 


of thirty or miles of 
Robinson Smith and caught a spark 
of her enthusiasm for the project and 
her wonderful vision. which has now 
become a dream realized at Tangle- 
wood. There is a tribute on a plate 
to Gertrude Robinson Smith at the 
entrance to the Music Shed. but | 
never hear her name _ mentioned 
now.” 

There are countless men and 
women like Gertrude Robinson Smith 


throughout the United States who de- 
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By Kurt List 


Music's Forgotten 
Men and Women 


vote time and energy to organizing 
civic concerts. Living in a world that 
is highly industrialized and obsessed 
with the fetish of mass culture, we 
ought not to forget that the means 
required for cultural activities are 
often supplied by individuals who 
have no other tie to music than their 
love and devotion for it. 

There is littke reward for those 
who render music-making physically 
possible. Recognition of these people’s 
contributions would go a long way to 
stimulate further large-scale activities 
by community groups that can pro- 
vide the artist with a platform and 
public, and the public with fine musi- 
cal entertainment. 

The star performer, who is the 
characteristic figure of our present 
way of musical life. should pause 
now and then to acknowledge all that 
the tireless civic worker has done to 
give his music the wide audience it 
deserves. He might do well to re- 
member the words of Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra: “Thou great star! What 
would be thy happiness if thou hadst 
not those for whom thou shinest.” 

+ +¢ ¢ 

Judging from pre-season announce- 
ments, the coming year of music will 
vield only mild interest. There are 
no discernible new trends in the gen- 
eral concert world—unless the Roxy’s 
invasion by the New York Philhar- 
monic is a trend of significance. 

On the 
theater seems to show greater vitality. 
The Metropolitan Opera is appar- 
ently in for a big overhauling under 
Rudolf 


Bing. who has committed himself in 


other hand. musical 


its new general manager, 


interviews to a greater role for con- 





temporary opera. Although Mr. Bing 
sticks strictly to the classics in his 
forthcoming inaugural season, with 
the revival of Verdi’s Don Carlos 
providing most of the excitement, I 
suspect that he will give us a more 
contemporary program in the future 
and certainly a livelier and better 
balanced ensemble performance now. 

Incidentally, the revival of Don 
Carlos ushers in the Verdi 
(1951 marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the composer’s death.) Opera and 
record companies are getting ready 
to shower the public with a great deal 
of Verdi that is known and much 
that is unknown. My special prefer- 


year. 


ences include reviving the somber 
Simone Boccanegra, and _ restoring 
Otello and Falstaff to the permanent 
repertory. But I hope that managers 
will avoid revivals of such old and 
justly forgotten operas as /l Finto 
Stanislao, Nabucco and Ernani. 
¢ ¢ + 

Collectors will be pleased to know 
that Decca, our leading producer of 
popular records, has entered the ser- 
ious field with high ambitions. The 
list of initial releases (all on long- 
playing discs) is divided between re- 
pressings of older Parlophone wax- 
ings, among which the collection of 
Mozart violin sonatas played by 
Szymon Goldberg and Lili Kraus is 
most valuable, and new recordings 
of some contemporary works (e.g. 
Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant, Cop- 
land’s Violin Sonata, Hindemith’s 
The Hour Temperaments). 

Apparently, the current fetish of 
recording contemporary music fresh 
from the pen of some big name 
without any further discrimination 
has influenced Decca, too. Among the 
many, many “modern” works re- 
corded nowadays, one rarely finds 
any that hold more than merely 
topical interest. If you would like to 
hear a few works in a superior cate- 
gory, the recent release of all six 
string quartets by Bela Bartok (per- 
formed with finesse and understand- 
ing by the Juilliard Quartet on three 
long-plaving Columbia _ records) 
should be high on your list. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 





PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book b 


y 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN.2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S 





Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK — 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE | 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theatre parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
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“PETTY GIRL" 


SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discrimi- 
nating palate, for sale at all 
grocers and delicatessens and also 


ee ae oe Pe. | Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY PLUS , ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 


185 Division Street “GOLDEN STALLION” 


New York 2, New York 


Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 








Public Debate: 


“IS YUGOSLAVIA ON THE ROAD 
TO SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY?” 


“Yes!” says O. John Rogge, former 
Assistant U.S. Attorney-General, 
NY Counsel to Permanent Yugo- 
slav UN Mission. 

“No!” says Hal Draper, editor of 
Labor Action. 

Friday, September 22, 8 P.M. at 
Manhattan Plaza, 66 East 4 St. 

Auspices: Independent Socialist 

League. 
Admission: 75c (tax included) 














A Body Blow to Soviet Propaganda 


When Questions for Communists was first published, 
it became immediately apparent that an important new 
weapon had been found to combat Communist propa- 
ganda. Since then, two large printings have been sold 
out, and a third edition is fast being exhausted. Com- 
pletely new, and revised, this ingenious pamphlet is a 
“must” if you want to understand—or want your friends 
to understand—the machinations of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hearing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 








SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


Picnic: New York and New Jersey Locals, 
Sunday, September 17 at Camp Solidar- 
ity, Lincoln Park, N. J. (near Paterson). 
For New Yorkers, buses will leave 19 
a.m, at 7 East 15th St.. N.Y.C, Reserva. 
tions at City Office. Round trip $2.00 
Phone AL 5-7670 if you want to come. 
Dinner at Camp. Speakers: Herman Wos- 
kow, Wendel Thomas, August Claessens 
and others . .. James Oneal, National 
Executive Committee member of Cali- 
fornia, will speak in Chicago, Sept. 14, 
15, 16; Pittsburgh, Sept. 17, New York, 
on. nee P 3 f 50 | Sept. 18-Oct. 7 . . . State S.D.F. Con- 
parry | | per copy— or ovCc } vention, Sept. 23-24 at Rand School. 
Eugene Victor Debs Celebration, Sept. 
- - . t r | 23, 8 p.m. at 7 East 15th St. Speakers: 
‘ E. 15th Street, N. Y . 3 James "ook Judge Panken, Herbert 


Merrill, Esther Friedman, Eugene Victor. 


Send for your copy today! 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

The  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, led by Dimitri Mitre. 
poulos, is at the Roxy Theater, 
marking the first time a major 
symphonic organization has ever 
been heard in a motion picture 
theater as a feature of the pro- 
gram. The Black Rose, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox _ technicolor 
spectacle starring Tyrone Power, 
Orson Welles and Cecile Aubry, 
is the screen presentation. 

All Quiet on the Western 
Front, considered by critics the 
greatest war story ever filmed, 
is at the Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theater, starring Lew Ayres and 
Louis Wolheim. The companion 
feature is Bayonet Charge, with 
Jean Gabin. 

Lucille Ball shares _ stellar 
honors with Bob Hope in Para- 
mount’s’ technicolor comedy, 
Fancy Pants, at the New York 
Paramount Theater. The in-per- 
son show includes Carmen 
Cavallero and his Orchestra, 
Jean Carroll, the Four Evans, 
and Alan Dale with the Sap- 
phires. 

Noro Morales, rhumba maes- 
tro, and his Latin-American 
musicians headline the in-person 
show at the Capitol Theater. Al- 
so featured are Rosita Serrano, 
Chilean songstress; Hal Le Roy, 
tap dancer; Phil Foster, comic, 
and the three Edwards Brothers, 
acrobats. MGM’s_ Technicolor 
musical romance, Summer Stock, 
with Judy Garland and Gene 
Kelly, is the partnered screen 
offering. 

King of the Jockeys, Colum- 
bia’s latest issue in the World 
of Sports series, is at the Criter 
ion Theater. The short records 
a day in the life of the famous 
jockey, Ted Atkinson. Shake- 
down is the feature film at the 
Criterion. 

A_ Streetcar Named Desire, 
which is making its third trek 
of the Subway Circuit, is at the 
Windsor Theater. The Tennessee 
Williams prize play has three 
new leads: Louise Platt as 


Blanche, Phillip Kenneally as 
Stanley, and Ellen Davey as 
Stella. Streetcar broke the sea- 
son’s attendance records through- 
out the circuit. 
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“FANCY PANTS” 


CO-FEATURE 


“TRIPLE TROUBLE” 


STARRING 
LEO GORCEY 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Reply to Article 
On Governor Lee of Utah 


The article about Governor J. Bracken Lee, 
“Lee of Utah: Champ or Scamp?” by Gail 
Martin, which appeared in the July 8 New 
Leaper, is filled with inaccuracies, half-truths, 
and unwarranted insinuations. 

To begin with, while you correctly stated 
that Mr. Martin is “a public relations con- 
sultant with the firm of Cooper and Crowe 
in Salt Lake City, Utah,” you neglected to say 
that the firm of Cooper and Crowe handled 
advertising for the Utah Democratic State 
Committee during the last gubernatorial cam- 





paign. 

As for the article itself, had Mr. Martin 
checked his facts he could have determined 
without much trouble that Utah was admitted 
to statehood in 1896, not 1897; that the Ameri- 
can Magazine is a monthly, not a weekly; and 
that Newsweek has not published a “long and 
handsomely illustrated” article about Governor 
Lee in months, let alone recent weeks. His 
insinuations that “five powerful weeklies” have 
pooled forces in cahoots with the Republican 
party to make a Presidential figure of Governor 
Lee, is a product of his own imagination. 

It is rather odd that Mr. Martin should even 
raise the question of honesty and efficiency in 
government. During Governor Maw’s adminis- 
tration, a grand jury indicted the State Road 
Commission chairman for perjury, and the 
State Liquor Commission enforcement officer 
for accepting a bribe. As for the “untouched 
reserve of $5,000,000” and the $4,000,000 build- 
ing fund, Mr. Martin might have pointed out 
that State Law (Sec. 10-0-16, Utah Code An- 
notated, 1943, as amended) requires that sales 
tax collections which are over and above 
appropriations shall go first to the emergency 
reserve fund, then to the building fund. In 
this instance, the law was complied with 

The reading of Governor Lee’s veto message 
(dated March 19, 1949, and on file in the Sec- 
retary of State’s office) would have enlightened 
Mr. Martin on the reasons why the vetoes 
were made. General Fund appropriations 
were shown to exceed anticipated revenues by 
$1,465,009, and there were strong indications 
at the time that sales tax revenues would 
decline. 

Governor Lee’s veto message concerning the 
$400,000 appropriated to the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College’s Extension Service gives the 
lie to Mr. Martin’s charge that “the Governor 
was prepared to toss overboard the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture grants-in-aid, and 
wreck a service of inestimable value to the 
state’s agricultural industry.” The Governor’s 
veto message read in part: “This activity [the 
Extension Service] must be maintained but 
can be paid for out of the general appropria- 





tion to the institution [Utah State Agricultural 
College].” (Emphasis mine.) 

The District Court decision to which Mr. 
Martin refers held the Governor’s veto invalid 
because (1) it was unmistakably clear that the 
Governor did not intend to discontinue the 
operation of the Extension Service; (2) but, 
the Court decided. a transfer from one ap- 
propriation item to another would be illegal. 
The Attorney General applied the principle 
of this decision to all similar vetoes, including 
the items appropriated to the State Department 
of Agriculture and referred to by Mr. Martin, 
and in an opinion, dated July 18, 1949, held 
that these vetoes also were invalid. The funds 
involved thus were available to the various 
departments and, in fact, are being partially 
used. However, each department has made 
savings throughout all its various operations, 
which will more than equal the amount of 
funds involved in the invalid vetoes. Mr. 
Martin would have readers believe that such 
savings have eliminated the Department of 
Agriculture programs to control bovine tuber- 
culosis or Bangs disease, chicken pullorum and 
weeds, as well as the soil conservation program. 
As a matter of fact, these programs have never 
ceased to function and are in just as good 
shape as they have been in years. Reserves 
of $70,000 and $77,000, respectively, are avail- 
able for tuberculosis or Bangs disease and 
weed control, should they be needed. 

Mr. Martin asserts that “virtually every sort 
of socially beneficial government service— 
health, education, highways, water conserva- 
tion, and others—-have been stricken by the 
Lee ‘efficiency and economy program.’” He 
neglected to mention the appropriation to the 
Department of Public Welfare, for which the 
Governor recommended $15,100,000 and _ the 
Democratic Legislature provided only $14,006,- 
500. This department, in addition to providing 
relief for the needy, maintains the State Hos- 
pital, Training School, Industrial School, and 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium. The reduction of 
this appropriation by the legislature exceeded 
by far the amount of any single item veto made 
by Governor Lee. Mr. Martin then states: 
“Only those budget items affecting the Gov- 
ernor’s office have escaped the [economy] 
axe.” Had he checked the records, he would 
have found that the Governor recommended 
a $15,480 reduction in the appropriation to 
his office, and the Legislature cut this an 
additional $14,520. 

Quotations attributed to Governor Lee are 
never cited as to source by the evasive Mr. 
Martin; hence, one cannot check the accuracy 
of his paraphrases. The Governor never drove 
the 1946 Cadillac used by his predecessor, 
since that car caught fire while the incumbent 
was driving it around the state on campaign 
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trips. Although this damage was repaired, 
the vehicle brought only $1500 when publicly 
sold, in accordance with the law, to the highest 
bidder. Until the appropriations for the 1949-51 
biennium were available, Governor Lee pur- 
chased and drove his own car, thus saving the 
State that expense over a seven-month period. 
He then authorized the customary purchase of 
a state-owned Cadillac, which he now drives, 
and sold his own automobile at a $500 personal 
loss. 

Since Mr. Martin compares the holdover 
Finance Commission with the new, it is inter- 
esting to observe that the new Finance Com- 
mission is doing the same work as the old on 
an appropriation of $80,000 less than was 
provided in a previous biennium. 

The first Republican Governor in 24 years, 
and the only Republican elected to the State 
Executive department, Governor Lee employed 
an outside attorney “at $500 a month during 
the legislative session” (60 days) to assist in 
the tremendous amount of work that confronts 
a newly elected Governor. Martin took issue 
with this, but neglected to state that the 
Governor has spent $1500 less per month to 
operate his office than was spent by his prede- 
cessor. 

Mr. Martin complains of the background 
of the men appointed by Governor Lee to the 
State Department of Agriculture, University of 
Utah Board of Regents, and as State Engineer. 
In that connection, it is interesting to recall 
that Governor Maw appointed as chairman of 
the Utah State Liquor Commission a man who 
had been doing laundry work at a Salt Lake 
hotel. His chairman of the Road Commission 
was convicted of perjury. His last appointees 
to the University of Utah included three busi- 
ness men, an attorney, a retired school super- 
intendent, and a woman politician, but no 
representatives of labor. 

Many salary raises were made by Governor 
Lee’s predecessor during the 1948 election 
campaign. Some raises have since been made 
hy Governor Lee himself, notably in those key 
positions where salaries were inadequate to 
obtain and keep competent personnel. Despite 
this, sufficient dead timber has been cut out 
of the various departments to account for a 
total decrease in administrative costs in vir- 
tually every department. Typical examples are 
the Liquor Control Commission, down 22%; 
Finance Department, down 12%; Industrial 
Commission, down 13%; Business Regulation, 
down 25%, and Agriculture department, down 
10%. In stating there was a total salary in- 
crease of $33,000, Mr. Martin has indulged in 
his usual practice of ignoring state records. 
His vague reference to “the daily press” gives 
no lead as to the source of his misinformation. 

Having amassed his collection of errors, Mr. 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 


regardless of point of view. For space reason, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Martin draws his own conclusions. I would 
prefer the opinion of a more “astute political 
observer” than Mr. Martin, a man who has 
criticized the Governor as often as he has 
praised him. In the June 11, 1950, edition of 
the Provo (Utah) Herald, the writer, Frank C. 
Robertson, said: “In the face of this general 
recognition of Governor Lee’s sterling integrity, 
the names that have been applied to him by 
little local politicians such as ‘the penny- 
pinching Puritan fron: Price’ fall pretty flat 
upon Utah ears. .. . Lee is doing all right 
when it comes to seeing to it that the public 
money of the State is not wasted on fads and 
grafters.” 
Salt Lake City, Utah Harotp W. Simpson 
Executive Assistant to the Governor 


Board Reactivated to Aid 
Conscientious Objectors 


Your magazine’s interest in the rights of 
individuals and your efforts on their behalf 
even, and perhaps especially, when these 
rights are unpopular prompts my writing you 
as follows: 

In the noise and confusion of preparing a 
great nation to conduct a war, or even a police 
action, many lesser things are overlooked. One 
of these (lesser only in that it involves com- 
paratively few people) is the rights of con- 
scientious objectors—those individuals who, in 
the face of an armed nation, insist on their 
right to follow the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. Too often these individuals find them- 
selves in prison or the army through ignorance 
of their legal rights. To help prevent this 
situation, the Metropolitan Board for Con- 
scientious Objectors was organized to give aid 
and counsel to those who felt they could not 
serve in the armed forces or could not serve 
in a combatant capacity. 

This board has recently been reactivated and 
information about its services can be obtained 
by writing to the Metropolitan Board for Con- 
scientious Objectors, Room 1025, 5 Beekman 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

New York City Dewitte E. Wyckorr 
Chairman 


Likes New Leader’s 
Freedom from Doctrinairism 


I enjoy the forward-looking spirit of THE New 
LEADER and its freedom from the old doctrinaire 
quarrels of the unregenerated Marxians, who 
never learned to apply “dialectical materialism” 
to their own mental processes and split their 
own movement when it was their historical 
duty to unite it. “Workers of the world, unite!” 
now means, in their dialectics, “unite with me 
and liquidate all other Marxians.” 

Vernal, Utah Ernest UNTERMANN 
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EDITORIAL 
Tell All, Mr. President 


HE NEW Defense Production Act, the Presidential 
Executive Order which followed its signing, and the 





speech by President Truman foretelling the economic 
consequences of these measures to each citizen, are all 
good enough as far as they go. But they do not go far 
enough. Born at the end of an exacerbating week which 
saw the North Koreans reach the outskirts of Taegu, and 
Europeans sink further into the slough of despond, they 
are a tragic understatement of the prodigious effort re- 
quired to keep our civilization on this side of the museum. 

In fairness to the President, he did warn against busi- 
ness as usual, he did ask for sacrifices which might re- 
duce somewhat the standard of living, and he did 
suggest that eventually we might need to mobilize totally. 

Too, it should be pointed out that the Defense Pro- 
duetion Act and the Executive Order will enable defense 
industries to get top priority all around, will empower 
the Government to clamp down on non-essential produc- 
tion and hoarding, and will permit some control over 
wages and prices. ( However. rent will not be controlled. 
and, as Mr. Truman himself warned, this may hurt the 
anti-inflation program. ) 

Best of all, perhaps, in appointing Stuart Symington 
to coordinate defense production the President went a 
long way toward insuring as successful a defense effort 
as can be had under the terms of the new Act. But the 
trouble lies, inherently. with the Act itself. for again 
as the President pointed out: 

“We cannot yet be sure that the new law permits 
effective use of selective controls. As a result, we might 
have to resort to general controls before they are really 
necessary. This may prove to be a serious defect in the 
law which will require correction.” 

We respectfully submit that if a law as significant as 
the Defense Production Act is adjudged defective before 
it has gone into effect. then the time to correct it is now, 
not later; and the office which should have called for 
instantaneous correction was that of the President. We 
doubt that this nation can afford many more “serious 
defects” than it has already experienced, and we regard 
the President’s half-hearted tolerance of the weaknesses 
of the new Act as a measure of his inability to present 
the American people with the bald facts of this dark 
and challenging period. Indeed, in attempting as he did 
to persuade Americans to take a Boy Scout attitude to- 
ward the dangers of hoarding and inflation, the Presi- 
dent glossed over the Act’s failure to impose all-out con- 
trols and demonstrated a naive faith in the average citizen 
which is not supported by the facts—not every American 
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views the crisis with sufficient alarm to justify faith in 
economic self-restraint. 

There is widespread suspicion that the President, ap- 
parently under the influence of ill-advisers, has decided 
to disclose piecemeal his real program for meeting the 
world situation, and that this secret program contains 
proposals for all-out measures right down the line. The 
feeling in Washington is, according to our advices, that 
the people lack the stamina to take a stiff dose of full 
mobilization medicine all at once—an opinion which 
seems to contradict the faith displayed in the President’s 
own speech. It is further suspected, of course, that the 
coming elections are waging a more decisive influence 
upon the President and Congress than the ever-narrow- 
ing perimeter in South Korea. 

All of this adds up to an attempt to purchase survival 
in a manner which must cause the remains of our pioneer 
ancestors to stir in scornful unease. It must lend credence, 
too, to the Stalinist claim that democracy is indeed soft 
and lazy. For survival, as we said some weeks ago, is still 


the reward not of the richest but of the fittest. 


Hawaii and Alaska 


HEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN took the unprecedented 
W step last week of asking Congress not to adjourn 
until it had passed the Alaska and Hawaii statehood bills, 
his own spokesman in the Senate, Scott Lucas, virtually 
thumbed his Senatorial nose at the head of the Demo- 
cratic Administration by announcing that he would call 
up the bills “if we clean up our other work.” But what 
“other work,” Mr. Lucas. can be more pressing than 
effective prosecution of the war in Asia through such 
means as granting equality to our two Pacific territories? 

THe New LEaper has frequently enumerated the rea- 
sons why Hawaii and Alaska merit seats in the Union on 
grounds of their ability to govern themselves, their 
record of progressive legislation, their fine education and 
health standards, their industrial and cultural advance- 
ment, their size and population, and the long period they 
have spent in territorial pupilage. The events in Korea 
now underline two more compelling reasons: 

1. Hawaii and Alaska are both first-line naval and air 
bases which stand, in the one case, literally at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific, and in the other at the gateway to 
North Asia and the Arctic. To derive fullest use of the 
actual and potential strength of Hawaii and Alaska for 
defense purposes will require the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of their populations. This can be obtained only by 
treating them as equals—that is, through granting them 
states rights. 
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2. Our crumbling prestige on the Asiatic continent can 
be recovered only by a series of demonstrative acts— 
not words—which will prove to Asians that we are their 
brothers and not their rich cousins. To speak grandiosely 
of Point Four plans for this or that Asian country with- 
out, first, raising up out of second-class status the semi- 
Asiatic territories in our own backyard must accelerate 
rather than retard the downward movement of our repu- 
tation in Asia. Belonging culturally both to Asia and the 
United States, Hawaii in particular can become a major 
bridge between ourselves and Asia the moment it is in- 
ducted into the American Union. 

Hawaiian Delegate Joseph R. Farrington, a Repub- 
lican, recently charged in public that Hawaii is being de- 
nied statehood because of its multi-racial composition. 
This factor has long been the real underlying deterrent to 
making Hawaii a state. The prolonged strike of Harry 
Bridges’ longshoremen last fall enabled the racists and 
their allies to add the epithet “Communist” to their accu- 
sations against Hawaii. That having been discredited. 
Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas has now tried 
to pin the red label on none other than Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L, Chapman, under whom our territories 
are administered. 

Fortunately, Senator Taft and the Republican Policy 
Committee have disavowed Schoeppel’s unsupportable at- 
tack on Chapman. We humbly suggest that the GOP 
carry its logic one step further and combine with the non- 
racist majority of Democrats to grant statehood to 
Hawaii and Alaska before Congress adjourns. This would 
prove that a vote for statehood is at this time, in addition 
to all else, not a vote for communism but a vote against 
it. With Hawaii and Alaska our forty-ninth and fiftieth 
states, Stalin will find it just a bit more difficult to per- 
suade Asians that we are “imperialists.” Next session, 
it may be too late to achieve that result. 


Abraham Cahan 


N AMERICAN PIONEER, now 90, was honored last 

week. An immigrant boy who made good, Abraham 
Cahan has been a novelist, socialist, trade unionist and. 
of course, editor of the Jewish Daily Forward. He has 
also been a fighting American moralist in the tradition 
of Teddy Roosevelt, Wilson, Gompers and Debs. To Abe 
Cahan the labor movement and the Jewish people owe a 
great deal. But all of us owe an infinite debt to this 
man: for the example of his first 90 years is vibrant 
proof that good men and fighters are not lost here, that 
the strength and purity of a battling spirit can move 
and uplift millions, and that the American dream can be 
realized by those who believe in it. 
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A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE 


TO ALL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


_» Subscriptions at the reduced rate of 


¥ 


Effective Immediately 
the HAW. 


Leader 


will accept teacher and student 





$3.00 for 10 months 


In recent years, teachers and students have found THE NEw 


LEADER particularly useful as a supplement to regular texts be- 


cause of its excellent worldwide coverage, its reputation for 


accuracy. and its untrammeled devotion to democracy. 


Many educators have asked us time and again to make THE 


New Leaver more easily available to teachers and students. 
Hitherto, THE New LEapeER could not afford this step. Now, 


however, we are ready to experiment with the idea in the hope 


that we can at least break even. This project is consistent with THE 
New LEApER’s policy of serving the public to the utmost of its 


ability. 


THE New LEADER 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed you will find $3.00. Please start a special 


student [] 


teacher {_] subscription immediately, for: 


Name 

Address 

City 

School or College 


Donor 


Zone State 












7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 



















back to us promptly. 








Important! 


school year . . . if th 





Parents or friends who wish to send 
students or teachers New LEADER sub- 
scriptions under our special terms may-do 
so by using the accompanying coupon. 
Tue New Leaper will guarantee delivery 
of all issues to student or teacher sub- 


scribers in time for the beginning of the 


coupon is mailed 























